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You can save 50% 
on reports like this one... 





PEOPLES UTILITY COMPANY 
BILL ANALYSIS - Residential 


> PERIOD - Year 1946 RATE - R-1 


Consumption 
Kw.Hrs. No.Bills in Kw.Hre. 
This typical analysis sheet 
gives a utility a quick, ac- 
curate picture of customer 


usage situation. 


The report was prepared 
on specially designed equip- 
ment. This service, which 
is available to you, com- 
pletes work such as this in 
half the usual time—and at 
50% of the usual cost! 
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.»» when the work is done 


CUMULATIVE 
Consumption 
Wo.Bills in Kw.Hre. 
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on this bill frequency analyzer! 


< 


This ingenious tabulator cla 
sifies and accumulates in 
many as 300 different regis 
ters—and in one step! 


A battery of these Bill Fre 
quency Analyzers is in co 
stant operation serving mat 
utilities throughout Ameri 


You will find that th 
machines—operated by com 
petent personnel, can provi 
you with accurate and speed 
analyses. No clerical work 
required in vour offices. 
the interesting facts: 


Send for illustrated, free booklet—"The One-Step Method of Bill Analysis.” 


RECORDING AND STATISTICAL CORPORATION 


102 Maiden Lane 


New York 5, N. Y. 
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Why 
3ARBER 

Leads 
All 


Conversion 
Burners: 


PERFECTED DESIGN: These are no experimental burners but tried and 
tested in many thousands of installations over a thirty year period. That 
a trouble-free operation, fewer complaints, returns, and service 
charges. 


OUTSTANDING EFFICIENCY: Famous patented Barber air-activated jets 
(available in no other burner) assure the most intense heat with a true 
“scrubbing™ flame action on all walls of fire-box. 


DIRECT ACTION: This flame is applied direct to walls of combustion 
chamber—no refractory, no spreader. 


GREATEST ECONOMY: Thorough combustion gets the most from the fuel, 
the most from the equipment. Also, a Barber job includes no fancy 
trimmings, which add to the cost but not to the utility. You can even, in 
most cases, use the existing automatic controls, if the owner has them. 


TAILOR-MADE FIT: Barber models are furnished in proper sizes for all — 
round or oblong furnaces or boilers, and are further adjustable to correctly 
fit all grate dimensions. 





Ne. 324-8 Barber Gurner 
















All the points above are strictly relevant 
fo the value of any conversion burner 
purchase. Remember, too, that Barber is 
the pioneer specialist in the design and 
development of every type of burner unit 
for all gas appliances, and freeiy offers its 
engineering facilities for your use. Ask for 
Oo: Q complete Catalog showing all Barber prod- 
: ucts. 













BARBER GAS BURNER CO., 3704 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


BARBER BURNERS 


For Warm Air Furnaces, Steam and Hot Water Boilers and Other Appliances 
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HE wear and tear of stripping the wax from this floor 
every two or three weeks ... then laying a new coat... 
had eaten into the surface, caused unsightly color 
bleeding”. 

A Legge floor expert was called in as a last resort. He re- 
tored a new look to the floor... instituted a Non-Slip polish- 

g routine which gave a finish that has not needed complete 
tripping for eight years! Savings: $2000 to replace the 
floor, plus the cost of frequent stripping and refinishing. 


SMOOTH AS GLASS . . . BUT NO SLIPS OR FALLS 





Wherever appearance is at a premium . . . in leading 
institutions, 
offices and build- 

or MAINT ENANCE ings...the Legge 

CORRECT FLO €sS System of Non- 
costs & crION Slip Floor Main- 

prore tenance has 












proved it pro- 
vides well-kept 
floors, yet. saves 
maintenance 
dollars and pro- 
longs floor life. 







from the sc 
a $2,000 floor 







SJ 
“ee o os 


rapheap.... 


And Legge-kept floors are positive anti-slip protec- 
tion . . . are recommended by casualty insurance com- 
panies ... have approval of leading laboratories . . . 
are 95% effective in stopping slips and falls from 
slick floors. 


TAILORED TO YOUR NEEDS 


You get a custom-built solution of your floor problems 
from the Legge man. He prescribes the treatment, super- 
vises the work, inspects the results. And with this service 
your floor maintenance takes 25% less materials and 


half the work. 


TRIM FLOOR EXPENSES EVERY WAY 


You save day by day the Legge way. Over 
the years, too. And it eliminates accidents 
‘ lashes comp tion, liability and 
insurance costs, Find out how in our free 
booklet, “Mr. Higby Learned About 
Floor Safety the Hard Way”. It’s yours 
without obligation. Just clip the coupon 
to your letterhead and mail. 








—— — es ee ee ee a 
WALTER G. LEGGE CO., INC. 

11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicage 1, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me your free book, “Mr. 
Higby Learned About Floor Safety the 
Hard Way.” 


Signed 
Title 
Type of Floor. 
Areo 
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Sao old song about never missing the 

roses until the summer is gone may 
some day in the near future become a 
rather appropriate theme for our British 
cousins who contemplate the steady prog- 
ress of nationalization under the aegis of 
the Labor party government. 


THE new program, or what former 
Prime Minister Churchill laughingly 
calls “strength through misery,” will be 
conducted by the very practical Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps. 


Just how Sir Stafford Cripps will 
whip the recalcitrant coal miners into 
line has not been revealed at this writing. 
But Sir Stafford has a reputation for not 
standing for any monkey business. It has 
been recalled that on one occasion Sir 
Stafford was pointing out toa labor union 
leader that under public ownership it will 
be necessary for industry to produce even 
more than under private ownership in 


ADAM S, BENNION 
OCT. 23, 1947 


© Harris & Ewing 
CHAN GURNEY 


order to break even. Surprised by this ex- 
planation, the labor leader protested that 
the workmen would have to work twice 
as hard under government control as they 
did before. 


“PRECISELY,” dryly remarked Sir 
Stafford. “The great virtue of self-man- 
agement is that its benefits accrue in 
heaven.” 


HETHER Sir Stafford will have to 

transform the British labor unions 
into “work battalions” and the time 
schedules into a “stankhovite movement” 
remains to be seen. But if production © 
under the setup in Britain does not get 
rolling pretty soon it will either be good- 
bye to the sweet dream of a British labor ~ 
millenium or good-by Mr. Cripps. a 


Wuat prompted these passing com- ~ 
ments on the progress and tribulations of ~ 
the British nationalization experiment is 
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It’s a powerful means of 
building new load now for that day when 
new load becomes hard to get 


Zooming sales of trolley coaches last year quadrupled the prewar 
yearly average. Six thousand are now in service, and studies show that some 
20,000 more are economically justified for transit lines with peak passengers- 
per-hour capacity of 400 to 2000. Every time one of these electrically powered 
vehicles is installed in your area, an annual average of 175,000 kw-hrs is added to 

your power business, 

It’s a load that takes time to sell, but look how much it’s worth! 

This big load requires little servicing, and studies show that its maximum demands 
generally do not coincide with system peaks. It has an annual load factor ranging from 
30 to 68, and its power factor at time of maximum demand is 90 per cent or better. 

In a city of 250,000 population, annual transit consumption should approximate 36 
million kw-hrs. If your transit load falls considerably short of this mark in proportion 
to the population you serve, years of steady selling, promoting, and organizing may be 
needed to rebuild the load. But whether you need new load in two years or ten years, 
transit is the big, attractive load to start selling right now. Apparatus Department, 

General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


HOW CAN YOU GET READY TO CASH IN ON TRANSIT WHEN NEW LOAD IS HARD TO GET? 
Seriously consider a transit specialist to study this load in your area. 
your transit load should be. (Electrics are economically 
lines requiring headways of | than 12 minutes or 
traffic on a given line is 400 p: ngers per hour or 
HERE ARE given point.) 
3. Co-operate with your G-E representative in presenting the 
SUGGESTIONS benefits of electric vehicles to the transit company and the 





4. See Lifestream of the City, the More Power to America 
movie that shows how electric vehicles reduce 
traffic congestion and giv: 
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the splendid opening article in this issue 
about a proposed nationalization or par- 
tial nationalization project of our own. 
This is the proposed Missouri Valley Au- 
thority, which seems to have developed, 
strangely enough, more ardent support- 
ers in New York city, Washington, D. C., 
and other areas outside of the Missouri 
river valley than it has within the Mis- 
souri basin itself, It is this phenomenon 
which has called forth the thought-pro- 
voking protest of a life-long resident of 
the Missouri valley and one who knows 
a good deal about that area and what its 
citizens want. 


In fact, CHAN GuRNeEY, U. S. Senator 
from South Dakota, has made a career of 
finding out what the citizens of his lo- 
cality want and doing his best to get it 
to them. SENATOR GURNEY was born in 
1896 in Yankton, South Dakota, which 
will be the site of one of the largest dams 
in the world under the Pick-Sloan plan 
for developing and controlling the Mis- 
souri river by the U. S. Army Engineers. 
He used to belong to the U. S. Army En- 
gineers himself, serving as a Sergeant 
in that branch of the service during 
World War I. After a background of suc- 
cessful enterprise dealing in seeds and 
nursery stock, SENATOR GURNEY went 
into the oil business with a company of 
his own. He was elected to the Senate 
in 1938 and reélected in 1944. 


x * * x 


eee P. WAGNER, whose article on 
“Commercial Department Angle of 
Public Relations” begins on page 569, is 
chairman of the commercial division gen- 
eral committee of the Edison Electric In- 
stitute, as well as commercial manager 
of the New York Power & Light Corpo- 
ration. Born and educated in Nebraska 
(BS in both civil and electrical engineer- 
ing, University of Nebraska), Mr. Wac- 
NER served as an officer in the regular 
Army during World War I and came 
into the public utility business as a gen- 
erating plant engineer for Cities Service 
Company in St. Joseph, Missouri, in 
1923. He joined the New York Power & 
Light Corporation in 1929 and has since 
been very active in the preparation of the 
EEI’s sales training course, which is now 
being used by about 200 electric utility 
companies. 
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HENRY A, HORNE 


rk. ADAM S. BENNION, whose article 
D “For a Fuller Understanding” be- 
gins on page 564, is a native of Utah 
and a graduate of the university of that 
state. He also received a master’s degree 
from Columbia University and a degree 
of doctor of philosophy from the Uni- 
versity of California. He started to make 
teaching his career and was in turn a 
high school principal, a college professor, 
and a commissioner of education. He 
later became director of personnel at the 
Utah Power & Light Company and has 
since succeeded to his present post of 
vice president of that organization. Dr. 
BENNION has been most active in civic af- 
fairs in Salt Lake City. He is the 
author of a number of articles on teach- 
ing and youth education in addition to 
lecturing extensively on business and 
educational subjects during the past fif- 
teen years. 

* * * * 

Hx. A. Horne, whose article on 

depreciation begins on page 574, is 
a certified public accountant in New York 
and Connecticut and has long been active 
in the affairs of various associations in 
that profession. He has specialized in 
electric rate cases and has frequently ap- 
peared before regulatory commissions. 


THE next number of this magazine 
will be out November 6th. 
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KEY TO A TYPIST’S HEART 


on Here’s a new typing feature .. . the smoothest, easiest, quickest 
Position, 3-Track Ribbon Control saves you way you’ve ever known, to turn out letters any boss will be proud 
— ee to sign. Keyboard Margin Control*, we call it. Your fingers never leave the 
keyboard . .. a flick of the keys, and both margins are set —click! Now you 
can have margin setting where it really belongs . . . on the keyboard. It steps 
up performance, steps down fatigue. You'll find it only on the Remington 


KMC*-— the latest of many reasons why more Remingtons have been bought 


Key Trip instantly releases mis-stroked than any other typewriter. See it today! There's nothing else like it in typing! 
seys that jam—no more smudged fingers : . 


Only the Remington KMC 
gives you all 8 at no extra cost 


Longer Writing Line often eliminates the *KMC and Keyboard Margin Control, T. M : 
need for an extra. wider carriage machine © 1947 by Remington Rand Inc. Makers alan nf warkd ronne ned Remington Rand Portable Type 
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THE PROBLEM: 


If the full safety factor is to be maintained in 
piping, then any weight transfer stresses caused 
by vertical movement of piping due to expansion 
or contraction, load change, surge or vibration 
must be eliminated, Diagram illustrates this 
problem—if pipe hangers “H” do not support 
full weight of the piping “P” in both cold posi- 
tion and hot position “2”, then dangerous 
stresses may result at connections “C”. 


«)” 


Are Weight Transfer Stresses 
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Provide constant support to the piping through- 
out the entire range of vertical movement with 
Grinnell Constant-Support Hangers—the only 
constant support hangers. A lever, turning on the 
main pivot, balances the weight of a vertically 
shifting load because the change in moment arm 
with lever rotation is such that the product of 
the moment arm and the spring force is always 
constant and equal to the weight of the piping. 














Main steam line at Hell Gate Station of Con- 
solidated Edison Company is provided con- 
stant support by Grinnell Constant-Support 
Hangers. 
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GRINNELL CONSTANT-SUPPORT HANGERS — 


the ONLY Constant-Support Hangers 
FEATURES: 

@ Constant ovgpest ° 
piping in all “Hot” 
and “Cold” positions. 

@ Full safety factor of 
the supported system 
is always maintained. 
Non-resonant, energy 
absorbing. 
Mass-produced from 
standard precision 
parts. 

Individually calibrated 
r each installation. 
Load-adjustment fea- 
tures incorporated into @ Minimum headroom 

the design. required. 
Write for data book containing complete details. 


@ Three models meet en- 
tire range of load- 
travel specifications. 





| GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. 
ve OF s, Providence . 
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Epitor1AL STATEMENT 
Farm Journal. 
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Corporation. 


Epiror1AL STATEMENT 
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Rosert R, Younc 
Chairman of the board, Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway Company. 


Roy BLoucH 
Professor of political science, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Carrot E, FRENCH 
Director, National Association of 
Manufacturers Industrial Relations 

Department. 


E. F. Hutton 
Resident, Westbury, Long Island. 


Eprtor1AL STATEMENT 
The Journal of Commerce. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


“There never was in the world two opinions alike.” 








—MoNTAIGNE 





“Our system (of American government) may be a little 
slow, and it can be abused. But the people still have the 
power when they choose to use it.” 


aa 


“The pay off of good personnel administration is ex- 
pressed in terms of the reputation of the company in the 
minds of employees, customers, stockholders, and the 
public.” 

- 


“It does indeed appear that competition in industry is 
to be more ‘rugged’ than ever before and that the myth 
that identifies bigness with monopolism is finally ex- 
ploded.” 

* 


“Compare the diverse talents of the well-paid but over- 
taxed executives of our 450,000 corporations with the 528 
members of our underpaid, lawyer-ridden, fee-seeking 
Congress.” 


od 


“We have the man power and the resources for an in- 
creasingly high standard of living. Over the long run, 
the big test of our economy will be the maintenance of 
prosperity.” 

* 


“Better labor relations and more effective worker co- 
dperation depend primarily on management’s doing a 
better job of winning the understanding and support of 
individual employees.” 


2s 


“This document—The Bill of Rights—is the founda- 
tion of freedom upon which rests the good will and assets 
of all free and private enterprise and liberty, and, if it is 
ever superimposed by any other document, it means a 
treadmill of the state for we, the people.” 


> 


“The more aggressive a union is in seeking participation 
in management, the more necessary are contract clauses 
that protect the authority of management against en- 
croachment, Failure to safeguard managerial authority 
can badly hamper a business in keeping abreast of tech- 
nological improvements and increases in efficiency in its 
industry.” 
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CLEVELANDS 


...THE SOUNDEST OF INVESTMENTS 





for TRENCHING 


OlL 
GAS 

GASOLINE ‘LINES 

SEWER 

WATER 

DRAINAGE (FARM or FIELD) 
TELEPHONE or TELEGRAPH CONDUITS 
BUILDING FOUNDATIONS 


SOME OF THE REASONS WHY CLEVELANDS 
DELIVER ASSURED, DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE 
© Proved Correct Design 

* Unit Type Construction 

¢ Welded Steel Fabrication 

¢ Full Crawler Mounting 

¢ Flush Mounted Buckets 


¢ Ample Power (Gas or Diesel) 
Correctly Applied 


¢ A Wide Range of Transmission 
Controlled Speeds 


* Simplified Steering 
¢ Maximum Flexibility and Maneuverability 





THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER CO. 


20100 ST. CLAIR AVENUE CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
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14 ; REMARKABLE REMARKS—( Continued) 


P. Harvey MIDDLETON 


Executive vice president, Railway 


Business Association. 


SAMUEL HENRY PRICE 
Reverend doctor, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


Epitor1AL STATEMENT 
The Washington Daily News. 


Rosert S. PEARE 
Vice president in charge of adver- 
tising, General Electric Company. 


WALTER S. TOWER 
President, American Iron and Steel 
Institute. 


WILuiAM P. Kirk 
President, National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association. 


Joun C. Knox 
Judge, U. S. District Court, 
New York city. 
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“The longer a socialist government stays in power in 
any country, the greater is the displacement of the ex- 
perienced operator by the bureaucrat, and the riore diffi- 
cult is the revival of anything resembling what we term 
the American way of life.” 


ia 


“It is not our strikes and tie-ups which constitute our 
greatest labor problem. The greater peril lies in the wide- 
spread aversion to work, the idealization of short hours 
and the ‘take it easy’ attitude which looks upon work 
with reluctance and grudging efficiency.” 


> 


“Cheap politics took Mr. Hoover’s name off the great 
structure on the Colorado river, Almost all Americans, 
we think, will applaud its restoration. Of course, Harold 
Ickes won’t like it—but there are so many things Mr. 
Ickes doesn’t like that one more won’t make much differ- 
ence.” 


* 


“Our companies must sell American ideas as well as 
products. We must do the same job for American democ- 
racy that Russia does for Communism, We are directing 
our advertising and public relations at the individual 
worker in our factory and office, at the community where 
we have a plant, and at the individual family group in 
such a community.” 


Ad 


“The fate of your steel industry is the future of this 
country. Profitable, progressive, strong in steel, this 
country will remain powerful in economic and political 
influence. Steel cannot be profitable, progressive, and 
strong if beset by government theorizers, hostile policies, 
unreasonable labor union pressures, and insidious p~opa- 
ganda from high places.” 


> 


“The truth is with us. It is time that we sounded forth. 
And unless industry can sell the American public, and, 
in particular, the employees in the country’s metalworking 
plants, on the fact that increased productivity is the only 
sure road toward fair wages, fair prices, employment 
stability, and a higher standard of living, you and I, one 
of these days, are going to be out of business.” 


> 


“The threat of strikes, prevalence of extortionate 
prices, cancellation of orders, fear of lessened produc- 
tion, as well as absence of tax relief, gave rise to feelings 
of foreboding, uncertainty, and even fear upon the part 
of our people. As each of us is aware, these are the 
seeds from which bankruptcies grow. Some of them 
have already taken root and insolvencies have begun to 
increase. Unless conditions quickly — we may har- 
vest a bountiful crop.” 
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NORWALK Products are Stocked 
at 12 Factory Branches 





® San Francisco 


e Los Angeles 
¢ Minneapolis 
® Chicago 

© Detroit 

¢ Cleveland 

e Pittsburgh 
e Washington 
e Philadelphia 
e Albany 

e New York 


© Boston 


Service Shops in Other Cities 


% Factory at South Norwalk 


NORWALK VALVE COMPANY 


33 Railroad Avenue South Norwalk, Conn. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
NORWALK CONNELLY 








VALVES e REGULATORS ¢ GOVERNORS GOVERNORS @# VALVES e & LATOR: 


GAUGES e N-50 INSPIRATOR GAUGES © MERCURY LOADERS 
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Recent C-E Steam Generating 


COMBUSTION : 
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Units for Utilities ... 





MONTVILLE STEAM STATION 


THE CONNECTICUT LIGHT & POWER COMPANY 


T” C-E Unit, illustrated here, is one of two such units soon 
to be installed in the Montville Steam Station of The Con- 
necticut Light & Power Company at Montville, Conn. 


Each unit is designed to produce at maximum continuous 
capacity 300,000 lb of steam per hr at 900 psi and at total steam 
temperature of 950° F. 


The units are of the 3-drum type with 2-stage superheaters. 
Furnaces are fully water cooled employing both finned tubes 
and closely spaced plain tubes in their construction. Ljungstrom 
regenerative type air heaters follow the boiler surface. 


Pulverized coal firing is used employing C-E Raymond Bowl 
Mills and C-E Horizontal Burners. Accurate steam temperature 
control is assured by means of remotely controlled by-pass 
dampers. 


Two other C-E Units of smaller capacity have been giving a 
good account of themselves in this same station for nearly 


ten years. 
B-162A 


Q 
ENGINEERING 


200 MADISON AVENUE ° NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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SHIPS 


xx*rk 


HYDRAULIC TURBINES 
— end — 


ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


xk k 
PRESSURE VESSELS 


xx*«rk 


STEEL, IRON and 
BRASS CASTINGS 


x* * 


HEAVY FORGINGS— 


ROUGH or 
COMPLETELY MACHINED 


x*x*k 


NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING 
and DRY DOCK COMPANY 


Newport News, 
VIRGINIA 
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Reduction of 
Utility Accounting Costs 


ae proportion of your pay roll which is incurred for account- 
ing and clerical work is a surprisingly high figure. Directly 
or indirectly ‘paper work” reaches constantly into every depart- 
ment. Under the constant pressure of mounting costs, utility 
managements must look to simplification and improvement in 


methods to help offset increased wage and salary rates. 


Esasco accounting consultants are prepared to assist you with 
organization surveys and studies of your cus 
tomer billing and accounting methods, general 
accounting procedures, budgetary control sys- 
tems, etc., for the purpose of cost reduction. 


A complete outline of 
Easco’s individualized serv- 
ice to top-management is con- 
tained in the . The 
Inside Story of Outside Help”’ 
—a guide to successful outside 
help in your business and in- 
dustry. Your copy on request. 


EBASCO 


SERVICES 


rNCORPORATED 
TWO RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. ¥. 


Engineers—Constructors— Business Consultants 


This 
under the - = 
MSA PLAN (Manufacturers —— 
Service iat) 
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CRESCENT 


ABC 
Armored Cable 


Has These Improved Features 





Which Result in 
INCREASED SAFETY and LOWER COST 


* 
BOND STRIP UNDER ARMOR 


Permanently low armor resistance is provided in sizes No. 14 
and 12 AWG by use of a flattened, bonding wire which is in 
contact with the under side of each convolution. These sizes 
now are smaller and lighter, since they use the smaller di- 
ameter Type R conductors of the 1947 National Electrical Code. 


PREFABRICATED BREAK LINES 


The Cut Mark (at 11/2" intervals) shows the location of a pre- 
fabricated breaking line inside the armor. Only a few strokes 
of a file guided by the Cut Mark are required to cut through 
one outer ridge, and a bend by hand severs the armor. This 
results in a clean separation with no sharp edge—a safer, 
easier and faster job. The prefabricated breaking lines are 
so designed that there is no reduction in tensile strength, 
bending quality, crushing resistance and electrical conductivity 
of armor. 








The Armored Cable Industry is celebrati 50th Anniversary. In the 
ond ~ poste alone over SIX BILLION EET of Armored Cable have 
n install 


CRESCENT 
WIRE and CABLE 


CRESCENT INSULATED WIRE & CABLE CO. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
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Gaertn War Works Association, Wisconsin Section, begins meeting, Milwaukee, 
ts., 1947. 








4 Engineers’ Council for Professional Development begins annual meeting, Montreal, 
Canada, 1947. 





{ Georgia Telephone Association will hold convention, Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 10, 11, 1947. 








q Mid-Southeastern Gas Association will hold meeting, Raleigh, N. C., Nov. 13, 14, 1947. 





{ National Council of "pe Board of Engineering Examiners begins annual meeting, 
New York, N. Y., 1947. 





q et. Water Works Association, Missouri Section, ends meeting, Jefferson City, 
0. 





¥ National Reclamation Association begins annual convention, Phoenix, Ariz., @ 
1947. 








begins fall meeting, 





q Pennsylvania nga Association, Electrical Equipment Committee, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1947. 














Sales and Rural Conference begins, Okla- 





9 Missouri Vall Electric Association, 
homa City, Okla., 1947. 











z NovEMBER "7 
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{ Wisconsin Utilities Association, Gas and Electric Sections, Commercial and Technical 
Divisions, will hold meeting, Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 19-21, 1947. 





4 American Water Works Association, Florida and Cuban Sections, will hold joint 
meeting, St. Petersburg, Fla., Nov. 20-22, 1947. 





j National Electronics Conference beging, Chicago, Ill., 1947 
International Lighting Exposition and Conference begins, c hicago, Iil., 1947. 





@ Florida Telephone Association ends convention, Orlando, Fla., 1947. 











{ American Water Works Association, Southeastern Section, ends meeting, Co- rr] 
lumbia, S. C., 7. 
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An Industry with a 4,000-year Heritage 


This “jigger”’ wheel employed in the forming of a switch insulator is a 
modern variant of the ancient potter's wheel. The F. M. Locke Ceramic 
Research Laboratory (Baltimore) recently was dedicated to 
the task of achieving technical improvement in the 
mass production of “clay-ramic” insulators. 
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Grass-root Sentiment, Does Not 
Favor an IMVA 


A recent compilation showed that “Of 166 newspapers located 
in the Missouri basin 132 were opposed to the proposed 
authority and only 34 in favor of it, while the legislatures of 
six middle western and western states, Montana, Wyoming, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Iowa, and Kansas, have recorded their 
opposition officially. The author tells why. 


By tHE HONORABLE CHAN GURNEY* 
U. S, SENATOR FROM SOUTH DAKOTA 


VERY time a flood occurs on a 
kK major U. S. river, there are sev- 
eral newspapers, two or three 
national magazines, and a small group 
of closely knit zealots who can be de- 
pended upon to renew their demands 
for a new valley authority “patterned 
after the TVA.” 
A man from Mars, unlearned in the 
ways of American propaganda and 
reading some newspaper editorials or 





*For personal note, see “Pages with the 
Editors.” 
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listening to some radio commentators, 
would conclude, first, that the United 
States never had floods until recent 
years, and, second, that all Congress 
has to do to prevent floods is to pass a 
new law or two. 

So subtle has been the propaganda of 
many “valley authority’ enthusiasts 
that even the average American fre- 
quently is misled into believing that 
floods are not natural phenomena that 
never can be wholly eradicated, but 
really are the result of some nefarious 
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activities by stock market manipulators 
or private exploiters. Many Americans 
who were led to believe early in the 
New Deal that a government agency 
could perform any type of miracle are 
surprised to learn that losses from ex- 
cessive rainfall long since have not 
been declared unconstitutional. 

The simple truth is that history re- 
cords that the first time a white man 
viewed the Mississippi river, he found 
it in flood condition. It is written that 
the DeSoto expedition, while explor- 
ing “the father of waters” in 1543, en- 
countered an 80-day flood. This, of 
course, was long before a tree had been 
felled or a plow had broken the virgin 
soil. Similarly, in 1673, Joliet and Mar- 
quette found the Missouri river a rag- 
ing torrent, overflowing its banks and 
inundating lowlands for many miles. 


N° lesson of geologic or recorded 
history is plainer than that of 
the regular recurrence of floods. Yet, 
this plain fact need not discourage us 
from doing everything we can to pre- 
vent or mitigate flood damage and to 
alleviate the plight of stricken citizens 
who suffer because of rising waters. 

Widespread and careful land and 
forest practices can lessen flood dam- 
age but floods cannot possibly be effec- 
tively prevented without large flood- 
control projects. The various methods 
of water retardation complement each 
other. 

But neither the lessons of history 
nor the simple logic of economics seems 
to deter the advocates of more and 
more “authority” for, and over, the 
people of this or that section. The fact 
that few newspaper readers are inter- 
ested in either news or editorials on the 
subject of gigantic “authorities” seems 
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also not to affect the publishers of some 
newspapers. And this same fact hardly 
seems to be considered, either, by the 
magazine publishers who go all out oc. 
casionally in favor of more regional- 
ized Federal control. 

It seems incredible, to close observ- 
ers of the national scene, that a pro- 
posal as expensive and as fallacious as 
that put forward by Senator James E. 
Murray (D., Montana) in his so-called 
MVA Bill (S 1156) could win as 
much public attention as it has, Yet, 
the opponents of this legislation can- 
not overlook the fact that newspapers 
published as far away from the Mis- 
souri valley as New York, New York, 
Jacksonville, Florida, Birmingham, 
Alabama, and Seattle, Washington, 
have endorsed the MVA and regularly 
scold editorially the millions of citi- 
zens who are against this plan. 


I FIND it difficult to believe that the 
publishers and editorial writers of 
many of the larger newspapers which 
have endorsed the MVA actually have 
spent more than an hour or two con- 
sidering what has been done in the Mis- 
souri valley, what is being done, and 
what will be undertaken under an ez- 
isting, comprehensive flood - control 
plan which—unlike the MVA plan— 
has congressional approval. 

The plan to which I refer is the so- 
called Pick-Sloan plan, which enlists 
the aid of many government agencies, 
the responsible officials of all the states 
in the Missouri basin, and, of course, 
the support of millions of Americans. 
This plan, which has been correlated 
to fit what has been done both by state 
and Federal governments, is no cure- 
all. But it stands as a monument of 
practicality beside the proposed vision- 
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ary MVA legislation. The Pick-Sloan 
plan is working now. The contemplated 
MVA plan might or might not work, 
if tried, but since it is not in existence 
it could hardly be compared to the 
Pick-Sloan plan. 

There is ample evidence that a ma- 
jority of the people living in the Mis- 
souri valley want no part of a “valley 
authority.” For this reason alone, if 
there were no other valid reasons for 
being opposed to the proposal, I can- 
not understand why newspapers and 
magazines which either are on the 
fringe of the to-be-affected area, or are 
wholly outside of it, continue to advo- 
cate foisting this visionary scheme 
upon those who do not want it. 


[' is somewhat significant, in my 
judgment, that an impartial com- 
pilation several months ago revealed 
that, of 166 newspapers located in the 
Missouri basin that had expressed edi- 
torial opinions on the proposed MVA, 
132 of them were opposed to it and 
only 34 were in favor of it. Of even 
greater significance, it seems to me, is 
the fact that the state legislatures of 
six middle western and western states 
— Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Iowa, and Kansas — have 
recorded their opposition to a Missouri 
Valley Authority by official action. In 
addition, the North Dakota legislature 
this year endorsed by resolution the 
present comprehensive river program, 
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which represents tacit disapproval of 
any such scheme as the proposed MVA. 

No state legislature ever has ap- 
proved the MVA, although it would 
stand to reason that, if there were a 
widespread demand among the people 
or a ground swell of sentiment in favor 
of an MVA, many state-governing 
bodies long since would have petitioned 
Uncle Sam to get busy on the idea. 

It is apparent that the “grass-roots” 
sentiment for an MVA is about as 
widespread in the Missouri basin as 
kangaroos are in Connecticut, On the 
other hand, there is every possible in- 
dication that the vast majority of the 
citizens in the Missouri basin are 
against the proposed Missouri Valley 
Authority. 


ust a few weeks ago, on July 10, 
1947, this opposition was expressed 
to me officially in Washington in no 
uncertain terms by four men who 
should be best acquainted with the feel- 
ings of the people of their state. They 
were the governors of their respective 
commonwealths—Sam Ford, of Mon- 
tana; Val Peterson, of Nebraska; 
Frank Carlson, of Kansas; and Robert 
D. Blue, of lowa—who appeared be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, of 
which I am chairman. 
Each of the governors referred to 
the unanimous approval the governors 
of the Missouri valley states had given 


it would stand to reason that, if there were a widespread 


q “No state legislature ever has approved the MV A, although 


demand among the people or a ground swell of sentiment in. 
favor of an MVA, many state-governing bodies long since 
would have petitioned Uncle Sam to get busy on the idea.” 
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at their meeting in Omaha on July 2, 
1947, to resolutions setting forth their 
entire satisfaction with the existing 
authorized plan for the comprehensive 
development of the Missouri river 
basin, These four governors, in the 
name of their colleagues from all the 
affected states, urged the appropriation 
of more funds for the Army Engineers 
to use for work on the existing plan 
in the Missouri basin. 

During the afternoon, when reports 
of the President’s statement of that day 
favoring the proposed MVA had circu- 
lated through Washington, Governor 
Peterson, of Nebraska, who had re- 
mained on Capitol Hill to visit friends, 
returned to our Senate subcommittee 
hearings to testify for and in behalf 
of the Missouri valley governors and 
in strong opposition to an MVA. 


penne Peterson pointed out that 
the governors, at a meeting in 
1946, had refused unequivocally to ac- 
cept the proposed MVA as a substitute 
for the existing plans of the War De- 
partment and the Interior Department 
to develop the Missouri basin and to 
alleviate flood losses in so far as this 
is humanly possible. 

He pointed out that the 7,000,000 
persons in the 10 Missouri valley 
states wanted a voice in their author- 
ized development, as provided in ex- 
isting law, and that elected officials, big 
and little business, and the general 
populace of the Missouri basin had 
gone on record through their state leg- 
islatures in opposition to an MVA. 

The governor was explicit in his 
statement that the present need is only 
for additional appropriations to com- 
plete the work on a plan already in ex- 
istence and already in law, not a need 
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for a grandiose new authority with 
vague powers and unknown plans that 
could disrupt the whole economic life 
of the region. He pointed out that the 
delay of three, four, or five more years 
that would be occasioned by attempt- 
ing to establish an MVA, with new 
plans, would be unthinkable, and that 
only a “mere handful” of the people 
throughout the Missouri basin favor 
an MVA. 


he is significant, I believe, that the 
western Senators on my subcom- 
mittee took the opportunity to reiterate 
their undying opposition to such an au- 
thority as is contemplated in existing 
MVA bills, Senator John H. Overton 
(D., Louisiana), also a member of the 
subcommittee, added a note of parti- 
san objection to the MVA when he 
pointed out that the MVA Bill in the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, although 
strongly backed by the present admin- 
istration, won two adverse reports 
from two separate Senate committees. 
These committees, I need not add, 
were dominated at that time by Demo- 
cratic members of Congress. 

The Louisiana Senator further said 
that, although the pending MVA Bill 
is reported by its sponsors to be phrased 
so as to eliminate many of the features 
found so objectionable in the former 
Congress, the new bill in fact is essen- 
tially unchanged and, therefore, just as 
objectionable as its predecessor. Every 
representative of the Missouri basin 
who testified before our subcommittee 
departed from his prepared statement 
to blast “valley authorities” in general 
and the MVA proposal in particular. 


HE Tennessee Valley Authority, 
which likely represents the out- 
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TVA “Yardstick” for Hydroelectric Power 














<4 HE TVA essentially is an experiment in the production and dis- 

tribution of hydroelectric power. It was widely advertised in its 
early days as a ‘yardstick,’ by means of which electric power rates could 
be lowered in the Tennessee valley itself and in the states bordering the 
valley. But since its own accounting practices have been under constant 
and intelligent attack and since everyone now realizes that TV A left out 
many factors in determining its ‘yardstick’ rates, this phase of its cause 

for being has been soft pedaled.” 





standing example of New Deal pub- 
licity whitewash in America, is used as 
the springboard from which many pro- 
MVA propagandists in and out of the 
Missouri basin launch their arguments 
in favor of an MVA. Books have been 
written for and against the TVA, so 
it would be quite impossible for me to 
discuss all the arguments against this 
particular authority. Yet, I believe that 
many persons who have been “sold” on 
the TVA, if they would make more 
than a casual comparison of the Ten- 
nessee valley and the Missouri basin, 
would admit the vast differences be- 
tween the two regions. 

The TVA essentially is an experi- 
ment in the production and distribution 
of hydroelectric power. It was widely 
advertised in its early days as a “yard- 
stick,” by means of which electric 
power rates could be lowered in the 
Tennessee valley itself and in the states 
bordering the valley. But since its own 
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accounting practices have been under 
constant and intelligent attack and since 
everyone now realizes that TVA left 
out many factors in determining its 
“yardstick” rates, this phase of its 
cause for being has been soft pedaled. 

The TVA provides comparatively 
little flood control, since more than 
three-fourths of the land subject to 
flooding by the river in its pre-TVA 
state simply has been placed under 
water permanently. Chattanooga, it is 
true, is subject to floods. The loss to 
the nation in agricultural production 
due to the permanent flooding of tens 
of thousands of acres has been incal- 
culable. If the vastly more productive 
lands of the West were similarly in- 
undated, and on a comparable scale, the 
loss would be tragic to future genera- 
tions, if not to us who are now living. 


N° irrigation is provided or needed 
in the Tennessee valley. This is 
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one of the important dissimilarities be- 
tween the two regions, because a sizable 
percentage of all farms in the Missouri 
basin are irrigated and plans are being 
carried out daily to irrigate many more. 
Likewise, flood control is the most im- 
portant job in the Missouri basin, al- 
though, as we have seen, of minor con- 
sequence in the Tennessee valley. 

The TVA built its facilities with 
huge sums of money appropriated by 
the Federal government, and in the past 
has used, as it has seen fit, the revenues 
received from the sale of electric power. 
Its accounts are not under the jurisdic- 
tion of the General Accounting Office 
and, until recently, these accounts could 
not even be audited by Uncle Sam him- 
self. Its employment practices are not 
controlled by the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission. The state governments 
concerned, and the people who live in 
the valley, cannot have any control over 
the operations of the TVA, or of its 
expenditures of tax money. 

But one thing can be said for TVA 
that cannot be said of the proposed 
MVA. The people of the South, by and 
large, favored its formation, They 
recognized that it would be a huge 
Federal subsidy for them and they 
grabbed at the chance to eat from the 
pork barrel. Politicians campaigned and 
won elections on pro-TVA platforms. 
I repeat, no such statement can be made 
concerning the proposed MVA. 


| tae nncrial men might be able to 
understand why an agency like 
TVA should bask perennially in the 
sunlight of good publicity on its own 
grounds and, at least, because of that 
publicity, betolerated by the nation. But 
why should such an agency be forced 
upon an area in which the vast ma- 
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jority of the residents have gone on 
record repeatedly in opposition to it? 
What becomes of our concepts of rep- 
resentative government when we con- 
sider disregarding the majority voice 
of the very people to be affected by 
government and attempt to force upon 
them what a relatively small, unaffected 
number of persons believe to be good 
for the majority ? The answer to these 
questions is clear, at least in my own 
mind: We should not even think of do- 
ing such a thing. 

There are two principal contentions 
made by most editorial writers who de- 
light in polishing off essays scolding 
Congress for not enacting an MVA 
Bill into law at once. These contentions 
make use of two widely used glittering 
phrases—“regional type of govern- 
ment,” and “over-all development.” 

The editorial writer for the Minne- 
apolis (Minnesota) Star Journal, for 
example, recently wrote that a TVA 
plan for the Missouri basin would be 
good because an MVA would bring a 
“regional type of government to the 
people.” He asserted that it would not 
be “run from Washington, but from 
the river valley.” 


Ne those who are familiar with the 
present comprehensive plan for 
river development already being car- 
ried out on the Missouri, it is a tragic 
example of spot blindness that allows 
editorial writers blandly to write essays 
on this subject without making the 
slightest reference to what’s being done 
already on a regional basis to harness 
the river and to alleviate flood condi- 
tions. An uninformed reader of this 
particular editorial would have been 
led to believe that very little is being 
done already to develop the Missouri 
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basin’s resources and that what is be- 
ing done is being carried out helter- 
skelter and without codrdination of 
any kind. 

Actually, there has been in operation 
for sometime the Inter-Agency Basin 
Committee, composed of five gover- 
nors appointed by the ten governors in 
the affected states and the regional 
representatives of the U. S. Corps of 
Engineers, the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, the Department of the Interior, the 
Department of Commerce, and the 
Federal Power Commission, whose 
members already are expediting the 
flood-control and conservation work 
outlined in detail by the Congress. 


OQ’ course, this committee has no 
official status in the sense that it 
was established by Congress. But this 
point is entirely academic, since the 
committee by the very nature of its 
membership—the duly elected gover- 
nors of five states and representatives 
of five vitally interested agencies of the 
Federal government—must be respon- 
sive to the will of the people of the basin 
and accountable to the people of the 
nation. Contrast this form of super- 
vision with the 3-man autocracy con- 
templated in the proposed MVA bills. 
As Senator Overton remarked during 
hearings on the MVA Bill in 1945, 
“this bill confers on three men, whose 


qualifications are not stated, more 
power than the framers of the Consti- 
tution saw fit to confer upon Con- 
gress.” ; 

The second editorial argument in 
support of an MVA generally is based 
on the contention that only under an 
MVA, with vast uncontrolled powers, 
can the valley as a whole be developed. 
Such an argument, I repeat, ignores 
entirely the fact that the comprehensive 
plan for river development, already ap- 
proved by Congress, requires that the 
basin be treated as a whole. The Pick- 
Sloan plan, to be sure, was not fash- 
ioned to fit a few headline writers’ 
wishes, and it was not unfolded step 
by step to the blare of publicity hand- 
outs. But it was tailored by men who 
have an over-all basin perspective— 
men who began their planning at the 
headwaters of the watershed and con- 
tinued down to the mouth of the river. 
It considers and makes provision for 
all possible water uses and for the con- 
servation and protection of soil from 
the northwest U. S. line to the borders 
of Arkansas. 


I BELIEVE anyone would agree that 
the two individuals possessing most 
intimate and profound knowledge of 
the workings of the TVA and possible 
application of TVA principles to other 
regions are Dr. Arthur Morgan, first 


e 


. . have had more than enough 


“THE people of this country . 

q of government by bureaucrats. They want the light of day to 
shine on the spending of their taxes. They do not want any 
superexecutives telling them what to buy and what to build 
without any scrutiny as to appropriations, audits of funds, 
and supervision through chosen representatives of operations 
in connection with public expenditures.” 
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chairman of the TVA, and his suc- 
cessor, David E. Lilienthal. Both of 
these men have commented on valley 
authorities out of long and practical ex- 
perience, Their opinions, which should 
carry great weight, are a matter of pub- 
lic record. 

Dr. Morgan, in a magazine article 
published several years ago, stated: 
“The current proposals for a Missouri 
Valley Authority after the type of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority disclose a 
lack of maturity in our thinking on the 
subject of rationalization and decen- 
tralization of government. The Mis- 
souri river drainage area presents a 
very different condition as compared 
with the Tennessee . . . The upper and 
lower Missouri river have strikingly 
different interests and are in effect 
separate regions . . . To bring the ad- 
ministration of these two widely dif- 
ferent regions under one board would 
greatly strain any reasonable concept 
of regionalization. The interests are 
too distant and too diverted.” 

In his book, TV A—Democracy on 
the March, Mr. Lilienthal has writ- 
ten : “There is one generalization which 
our experience in TVA does support; 
regions should not be so large that they 
are not ina management sense of work- 
able size. The full potentialities of the 
unified approach to resources and the 
opportunity to be close to the people 
and their problems may be fatally im- 
paired if the region is a vast one.” 


—o Missouri basin, of course, is 
approximately 13 times as large 
as the Tennessee valley. 

If the real reason behind the clamor 
of the vociferous few who continually 
advocate “authorities” is that they be- 
lieve this to be the only way that near- 
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ly $800,000,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money can be spent in an area of 40,- 
000 square miles in the relatively short 
period of ten years, let’s see just what 
this rate of expenditure would do to 
our already swollen national budget if 
it were applied generally. 

The Missouri basin, being 13 times 
larger than the Tennessee valley, is 
small compared to the Mississippi 
basin which is 30 times larger than the 
Tennessee basin. Comparable appro- 
priations for expenditures at the same 
rate as those made in the Tennessee 
valley would be 1 billion dollars per 
year for the Missouri basin, or 2 bil- 
lion, 4 hundred million dollars annual- 
ly for the entire Mississippi basin. 
Other drainage basins rightly would 
desire the same privileges of raiding 
the United States Treasury and the an- 
nual appropriation demanded conceiv- 
ably could reach the preposterous total 
of more than 70 billion dollars—almost 
exactly twice the present Federal 
budget. 

No one realizes better than the Con- 
gress and the President that nation- 
wide flood control and development of 
water resources cannot be accomplished 
rapidly with niggardly appropriations. 
But neither the Congress nor the Presi- 
dent should be willing to bankrupt the 
nation to please the whims of a few 
visionary superplanners. 


Pipe President has sent to the Con- 
gress a realistic plan to accomplish 
flood control and the development of 
our water resources by existing Fed- 
eral agencies working under the nor- 
mal checks and balances of our govern- 
ment. The liberalized legislation that 
has been enacted since flood control and 
reclamation were initiated has per- 
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GRASS-ROOT SENTIMENT DOES NOT FAVOR AN MVA 


fected existing law in an orderly man- 
ner and has kept abreast of the times so 
as to make possible the fulfillment of 
needs that have arisen due to changing 
physical and economic conditions in 
our river basins. 

In addition to authorizing sound 
public works, existing law broadens the 
policy for codperation between the 
states and Federal agencies in the in- 
vestigation and planning stages, as well 
as in the final formulation of programs. 
All local interests thus are assured an 
active part in the development of their 
respective localities without surrender- 
ing their right of self-determination. 

The existing Federal agencies 
charged with the improvement of water 
resources will neither meddle in com- 
munity affairs nor enter into direct 
competition with private enterprise in 
numerous activities unrelated to the 
improvement and development of water 
resources. These agencies, under exist- 
ing law, can accomplish all the desir- 
able work of an “authority,” without 
any of the undesirable controls of such 
an organization. 


, : ‘HE people of this country, I be- 
lieve, have had more than enough 


of government by bureaucrats, They 
want the light of day to shine on the 
spending of their taxes. They do not 
want any superexecutives telling them 
what to buy and what to build without 
any scrutiny as to appropriations, 
audits of funds, and supervision 
through chosen representatives of op- 
erations in connection with public ex- 
penditures. 

It has been my privilege to devote 
my energies to flood-control legislation 
and appropriations for a number of 
years. We have no secrets and no star 
chamber proceedings. Every American 
citizen is entitled to know what we do 
and can find out, if he will investigate 
casually. He ought to know, for it is 
his money we are using. The personnel 
and agencies disbursing these funds 
should and do subordinate themselves 
to the legislators and officials charged 
with appropriating and guarding the 
money collected in taxes. 

I feel sure that the American public 
today does not want any more valley 
authorities presided over by super- 
executives who are unresponsive to the 
will of valley residents and to their 
duly elected local, state, and Federal 
officials. 





wad ai arn of a Missouri Valley Authority have 
seized upon this year’s floods as a propaganda peg on 
which to hang a new campaign for a regional authority, They 
attempt to compare the Missouri valley with the Tennessee 
valley, completely overlooking the fact that the former is six 
times larger than the Tennessee and that the TV A has scant 
interest in navigation, irrigation, and flood control. Chatta- 
nooga ts still subject to disastrous floods, and it was the chief 
sufferer before TVA. The mountain valleys in Tennessee are 
narrow and the waters swift. The terrain is ideal for power 
dams, and these are what the TV A has built, tax free.” 
—Excerpt from Manufacturers Record. 
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Holdings of 


Utility Securities 


» The institutional market for common stock offerings should 
be widened, in the opinion of the author, by liberalizing state 
restrictions on insurance company investments and greater 

salesmanship directed toward institutional buyers. 


By OWEN ELY* 


' , J HILE accurate data are hard to 
obtain, it is estimated that pub- 
lic utility companies in this 
country are capitalized at some 30 bil- 
lion dollars, compared with 22 billion 
dollars for the railroads. Detailed esti- 
mates of the capital structure for dif- 
ferent groups of utilities are presented 
in the accompanying table. Both the 
railroads and the utilities, to finance 
their growth, have relied very heavily 
on sale of securities to institutions. 
Such dependence is not always evident, 
since plant growth is spasmodic, oc- 
curring at periodic intervals when serv- 
icedemands overtake capacity and mar- 
ket conditions favor the flotation of se- 
curities. At other times both railroads 
and utilities take care of minimum cur- 
rent construction requirements out of 
depreciation funds and surplus earn- 
ings. This was the policy of the electric 
utilities during 1932-1945, following 
*Financial editor, Pusitic Utiiries Fort- 
NIGHTLY, 
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the big expansion of facilities during 
1920-1931. 

The electric utilities about a year 
ago embarked on a huge expansion pro- 
gram designed to increase capacity 
about one-fourth by 1951. This will 
require the expenditure of about one 
billion dollars a year for new facilities. 
The telephone industry has initiated a 
similar program, and the natural gas 
industry is expanding its pipe lines as 
fast as it can obtain steel pipe. As a 
result, the institutions are suddenly be- 
ing called on to provide some 1-2 bil- 
lion dollars of new funds annually for 
the next several years. For the first 
seven months of 1947 new capital flo- 
tations for all public utilities amounted 
to $927,000,000. (Utilities also re- 
funded some $768,000,000 of old se- 
curities. ) 


I ‘HE institutions can probably fur- 
nish these investment funds with- 
out great difficulty so long as national 
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INSTITUTIONAL HOLDINGS OF UTILITY SECURITIES 


savings remain at present levels and 
the Federal government is contracting 
rather than expanding the public debt. 
But it should not be forgotten that the 
institutions may also purchase “new 
money” municipal bonds (when yields 
are high enough), World Bank bonds, 
new industrial bonds, etc. They are also 
heavily engaged in New York city and 
some other areas in financing and con- 
structing large apartment house devel- 
opments, In other words, utility offer- 
ings are meeting with competition. 

Can the institutions bear this com- 
bined burden without difficulty? That 
they can become at least temporarily 
surfeited with market offerings of util- 
ity bonds and preferred stocks was il- 
lustrated in June and July when half- 
a-dozen or more important offerings 
were “lame ducks.” Perhaps the trou- 
ble was mainly overcongestion. Also, 
some of the big institutions are now 
pretty fully invested—more so than in 
the past decade. 

But there is also some evidence that 
the big insurance companies were try- 
ing to substitute a “buyers’ market” 
for the “sellers’ market” which had 
prevailed for some years. For the past 
decade they have been forced contin- 
ually to replace utility items in their 
portfolios with new issues bearing 
lower interest and dividend rates, until 


their average portfolio return has 
dropped below 3 per cent—a danger- 
ously low level. Moreover, because of 
the excess funds seeking investment 
since the end of the war, they have not, 
perhaps, had as much to say about the 
terms of new offerings as they would 
like to have. 


B= now the picture has changed. 
The feeling among institutions is 
that there should be a normal differen- 
tial of perhaps one-half per cent be- 
tween governments and good corporate ~ 
bonds. They want higher yields on cor- 
porate bond issues, and in some cases 
have been willing to await the breakup 
of syndicates in order to gain price 
concessions. 

In recent months, also, the institu- 
tions have shown little interest in new 
offerings of utility preferred stocks 
(particularly medium-grade issues). It 
is reported that some of the big com- 
panies want better protective features, 
possibly even sinking funds—a rather 
unusual feature for preferred stocks. 
They are reluctant to buy medium- 
grade utility preferred stocks because 
of fear of future price declines. (Un- 
like bonds, they must mark preferred 
stocks down to market price on their 
books. ) 

New bond 


issues are usually 


e 


ANALYSIS OF CAPITAL STRUCTURES OF ALL 
U. S. UTILITY COMPANIES 


(IN BILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


Electric Utilities ........... 
Manufactured Gas ......... 
OT eer er ere 
Telephone & Telegraph ..... 
ETS eat cucektoeesn es 3s 
RP AR g A ee 


Funded Preferred Common 

Debt Stock Stock Total 
$ 6.3 $2.2 $_5.5 $14.0 
4 Jl a 1.0 

8 e 1.0 2.0 

2.5 — 4.5 7.0 

1.8 6 2.6 5.0 

ss Jl 4 1.0 
$12.3 $3.2 $14.5 530.0 
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bought at a price above par, and it is 
customary for the insurance com- 
panies to amortize them, or write off 
the purchase premium over a period of 
years, which affords protection against 
price declines. Apparently the insti- 
tutions wish to do the same with pre- 
ferred stocks bought at a premium." Of 
course preferred stocks are not usually 
paid off except on refunding, but a 
sinking fund for partial repurchase 
would afford some market protection. 
So far as the writer is aware no im- 


1The Life Insurance Research Committee 
(a joint undertaking of the American Life 
Convention and the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America) in 1945 prepared an 18-page 
brochure on “A Proposed Method for the 
Valuation of Preferred Stocks Held by Life 
Insurance Companies,” with elaborate charts 
and tables. The committee recommended the 
following valuation formula for “eligible” 
preferred stocks (eligibility being determined 
by yield “not more than a predetermined rate 
in excess of the average yields of ten high- 
grade noncallable issues’) : 


The valuation formula herein proposed for 
eligible issues is: that in the case of a pre- 
ferred or guaranteed stock held during the 
entire year of the statement, the asset value 
at the end of the year shall be the asset 
value at the end of the previous year in- 
creased or decreased as the case may be by 
one-fifth of the difference between such as- 
set value at the end of the previous year 
and the market value as of December Ist of 
the year of the statement but in no event 
shall such asset value at the end of the cur- 
rent year exceed the redemption value, An 
eligible stock acquired during the year of 
the statement shall be carried at cost. 

The above formula shall also apply to a 
noneligible issue when the market value as 
of December Ist of the year of the state- 
ment exceeds the asset value of the previous 
year. Otherwise, all noneligible issues are 
to be carried at their market prices as of 
December Ist of the year of the statement, 
except that a noneligible stock acquired dur- 
ing the year of the statement shall be car- 
ried at cost or market whichever is lower. 
In no event shall the asset value of a non- 
eligible issue exceed its redemption value. 


No action has yet been taken by the insur- 
ance authorities, nor have the utility com- 
panies apparently taken any interest in the mat- 
ter, despite the fact that it vitally affects the 
marketing of future issues of “new money” 
preferred stocks. 
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portant electric utility preferred stock 
issue of this character has yet ap- 
peared on the market.* However, if re- 
cent difficulties with the sale of utility 
preferred stocks persist it may prove 
necessary to adopt this method of ef- 
fecting sales, 


rege of the vital importance of 
its present expansion program, 
and the possibility that the trend to- 
ward higher interest and dividend rates 
may gather momentum over the next 
year or so, the utility companies should 
take concerted action to protect their 
interests, Either some established agen- 
cy such as the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute, or some new committee of execu- 
tives, should undertake a careful study 
of present and future financing meth- 
ods and trends. Are the utilities build- 
|ing up a heavy load of bank debt, which 
they will find hard to refund at some 
later period ? What was the real signifi- 
cance of recent failures to obtain bids 
for preferred stock offerings? How 
fast are interest rates going to rise? 
Can the institutions furnish all the util- 
ity funds which will be expected of 
them, or will construction programs be 
slowed due to delays in marketing new 
issues ? What proportion of new offer- 
ings goes to institutions as compared 
with private investors? These are vital 
questions and no one knows all the 
answers. It would seem logical not only 
to gather as much data as possible for 
their solution, but to set up a group 
to contact institutional and banking 
representatives and make a cooperative 
effort to reconcile buyers’ and sellers’ 
ideas as to best methods of financing. 

2 Several natural gas preferred stocks have 
sinking funds—Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line, 


Tennessee Gas Transmission, and El] Paso Nat- 
ural Gas. 
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CHART I — ABSOLUTE GROWTH OF LIFE INSURANCE ASSETS — 1920-1946 jen 
‘Of Companies Holding From 90.0% to 94.8% Of The Assets Of All U.S. Legal Reserve Companies. Dollars 


1927 1928 1930 1931 1932 1933 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
December 31st of Each Year 


1946 Report of the Life Insurance Association of America 





It would be of considerable interest 
to the utility industry and the banking 
fraternity to have a more accurate pic- 
ture of the institutional holdings of 
utility securities, but unfortunately no 
one statistical agency compiles the 
totals. In prewar years a large volume, 
entitled “Institutional Security Hold- 
ings,” was published annually by Poor’s 


Service, but this merely tabulated in- 
stitutional security holdings by indi- 
vidual issues, without giving totals for 
the various kinds and groups of securi- 
ties. Publication was suspended about 
five years ago, but is currently being 
resumed by a new group in Boston. 
In referring to “institutions” we ,/ 
mean commercial and savings banks, 
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insurance companies of all types, 
benevolent societies, trust funds and 
endowment funds, etc. It is necessary 
to compile statistical data for each 
group in order to obtain an over-all 
picture of institutional holdings of 
utility securities, At the risk of boring 
the reader, we shall attempt to explore 
the meager statistical data available 
and arrive at some comprehensive con- 
clusions. 


it is difficult to obtain any statistics on 
total bank investments in utility se- 
curities. All active banks in the United 
States, including savings banks, at the 
end of 1944 had total assets of 153 
billion dollars, including “investments” 
of 94 billion dollars. At the end of 1945 
all member banks in the Federal Re- 
serve System (with assets of 107 bil- 
lion dollars) had total investments of 
84 billion dollars, of which 78 billion 
dollars were U. S. government bonds 
and 6 billion dollars “other securities.” 

Commercial banks, in addition to 
their own investments, handled fidu- 
ciary trusts valued at 14 billion dollars 
in 1944, of which 7 billion dollars was 
invested in bonds and 3 billion dollars 
in stocks. No details appear to be avail- 
able to show the proportion of utilities, 
but at a guess these may have approxi- 
mated 3 billion dollars bonds and 1 bil- 
lion dollars stocks. 

In addition to the trust funds, there 
are a number of big endowed founda- 
tions such as those established by 
Rockefeller, Carnegie, Ford, and oth- 
ers, and also the college endowment 
funds. Assets of the former are esti- 
mated at 1 billion dollars and of the 
latter at 2 billion dollars, Some utility 
bonds and stocks would be contained 
in these portfolios. 
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| agg companies comprise a 
number of groups—legal reserve 
life insurance companies and other life 
companies, fire insurance companies 
(stock and mutual), casualty compa- 
nies (stock and mutual), marine, etc. 
The legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies at the end of 1946 had total 
“admitted assets” of nearly 45 billion 
dollars for companies representing 90- 
95 per cent of the industry. Figures 
cannot be obtained uniformly for all 
insurance companies, but the following 
will give an approximate picture: 


Assets in 
Billions 
Ree MN ons titnikcbuaaw neues $48 
Fire and marine insurance : 
Stock companies ............... 3 
Mutual miscellaneous .......... 1 
Casualty, surety, and miscellaneous 3 
POGUE GEGEES 66 ccc cccccccccese 
PE aac ck ies ete $57 


As of December 31, 1946, reporting 
life insurance companies, whose assets 
constitute about 83 per cent of those of 
all insurance companies, had invest- 
ments classified as follows (see also 
accompanying historical charts) : 


Billions of Per- 
Dollars centages 


ee ree $ 6 14 
Government bonds ..... 21 49 
Railroad securities ..... 3 6 
Public utility securities . 5 13 
Other securities ....... 4 9 
8S eee ae 4 9 

EE. atedkesnasus $43 100 


The 5 billions of dollars invested in 
utility securities by the big life in- 
surance companies is almost entirely in 
bonds; only about $200,000,000 is in 
preferred stocks and $100,000,000 in 
,common. New York is by far the most 
important state to the life insurance 
industry, and its laws do not permit in- 
vestment in common stocks, although 
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357 Fire 203 Fire 195 Casualty 153 Casualty 
Companies Companies Companies Companies 
(Stock ) (Mutual) (Stock) (Mutual) 
Utility bonds ............... 8% 3.7% 1.2% 48% 
Utility preferred stocks ...... 3.3 1.4 2.3 4 
Utility common stocks ...... 2.3 1.6 1.4 4 
MED ci nheinwacaseteuns 6.4% 6.7% 4.9% 5.6% 


e 


restricted purchases of utility preferred 
stocks are permitted. 


*  damrise there is no complete com- 
pilation of state laws which regu- 
late investments by life insurance com- 
panies, 31 states are said to allow pur- 
chase of preferred stocks and 21 to 
permit common stock purchases. (The 
latter are mainly in the South and 
West.) Detailed study of these laws 
and familiarity with their interpreta- 
tion and application would be necessary 
to determine why these companies are 
not larger purchasers of utility pre- 
ferred and common stocks, which 
would seem to be ideally suited to their 
investment objectives—relatively high 
yield and steady dividend payments. It 
would seem well worth while for the 
utility companies to study this legisla- 
tion, and endeavor in a dignified way 


to have important statutes liberalized 
so as to permit and encourage larger 
institutional purchases of preferred 
and common stocks. 
have present high surtax rates, wealthy 


So long as we \~ 


individuals cannot be expected to buy | 


stocks as they did in the past—the in-/ 


stitutions are the best market under 
present conditions. 

Considering the fact that the fire and 
casualty companies are given greater 
leeway to invest in preferred or com- 
mon stocks than the life companies, 
their total investments in utility secu- 
rities are also disappointingly small. 
On this page are the estimated percent- 
ages of total investment funds as- 
signed to utility securities for 1945 
(for a substantial part of each group). 


QO’ the total fire and casualty assets, 
about 1.5 per cent are invested in 


e 








Institutions Bonds 
Ee ET Re ee me $ 3.5(a) 
Fiduciary Trusts .......... 2.5(b) 
Foundations and Colleges .. 5(e) 
Life Insurance Companies .. 4.7 
Other Insurance Companies. a 

cerry Tee $11.3 
Other Corporations and Indi- 

QOUIEE Gis ccaveceveceus eas $ 1.7 

Combined Totals ...... $13.0 








Pfd. Stk. Com. Stk. Total 
— — $ 3.5 
$3 $ .7(b) 3.5 
2 3(e) 1.0 

P 1 5.0 

a Jl 4 
$9 $ 12 $13.4 
$3.1 $11.8 $16.6 
$40 $13.0 $30.0 


(a) The total number of corporate bonds held by all active banks is estimated at 8 
billion dollars, of which about 3.5 billion dollars is probably utility bonds. 

(b) Estimated on the basis of total investments in bonds of 7 billion dollars and stocks 
of 3 billion dollars. 

(e) Estimated allocation of the total funds of about 3 billion dollars. 
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CHART II — RELATIVE GROWTH OF LIFE INSURANCE ASSETS — 1920-1986 
‘Of Companies Holding From 90.0% to 94.8% Of The Assets Of All U.S. Legal Reserve Companies. ‘ Per Cont 


P HH ; : 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
December 31st of Each Year 


1946 Report of the Life Insurance Association of America 





utility bonds, 2.5 per cent in preferred 
stocks, and 1.8 per cent in common 
stocks, or a total of 5.8 per cent. This 
total seems quite low as contrasted with 
the 13 per cent of life company assets 
invested in utility securities (nearly all 
bonds). The total 1945 assets of the 
most important group, the fire stock 
companies, were apportioned as fol- 
lows : 8 per cent in cash, 40 per cent in 
bonds, 45 per cent in stocks, and 7 per 
cent in miscellaneous assets. Of the 
bond investments about 37 per cent 
were in governments, 2 per cent in rails, 
less than 1 per cent in utilities, and 
about one-half per cent miscellaneous. 
The 45 per cent allotted to stocks was 
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subdivided as follows : insurance 13 per 
cent, banks 3 per cent, rails 3 per cent, 
utilities 6 per cent, industrials and mis- 
cellaneous 20 per cent. The 13 per cent 
invested in insurance stocks represents 
principally the holdings in affiliated 
companies ; hence if adjustments were 
made for intercorporate holdings, the 
percentages assigned to other classes 
would be moderately increased. (Other 
classes of fire and casualty companies 
have much smaller intercorporate hold- 
ings. ) 

What about the investment trusts as 
holders of utility securities? Their to- 
tal investments may be estimated at 
under 2 billion dollars. Unfortunate- 
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ly no complete tabulation is made of 
investment trust portfolios, One com- 
pilation as of December 31, 1944 (rep- 
resenting 30 large funds with assets of 
a little over 1 billion dollars) re- 
vealed that 1.9 per cent of the com- 
bined portfolio was invested in utility 
bonds, 4.4 per cent in preferred stocks, 
and 7.8 per cent in utility common 
stocks—a total of 14 per cent or about 
$144,000,000. Even doubling these 
figures, the amounts are negligible 
compared with the totals of public util- 
ities securities outstanding. Moreover, 
it appears likely that, from a sampling 
of the list of holdings, both the pre- 
ferred and common stock holdings 
were almost entirely holding compa- 
ny issues—held for appreciation rath- 
er than income. Since our study of 
investment holdings of utility securities 
is limited to operating companies, the 
investment trusts may apparently be 
disregarded in a study of institutional 
holdings. 


i investors probably own a 
substantial amount of holding 
company securities for speculative ap- 
preciation. But they are not particularly 
interested in buying operating com- 
pany preferred and common stocks for 
income because of the 30 per cent 
United States withholding tax against 
dividends, plus local foreign income 
taxes in many cases. As the holding 
companies distribute operating com- 
pany stocks to their stockholders, some 
foreign holders may dispose of them 
because they are not interested in them 
for income purposes. 

Let us now attempt to allocate all 
holdings of utility securities to various 
types of holders, with the understand- 


ing that some of the figures are merely 
“guesstimates.” (See page 561.) 


B ASED on the estimates in the accom- | 
panying table it appears that in-/ 
stitutions own about 85 per cent to 90! 
per cent of all utility bonds, but less 


than one-quarter of the preferred | 


/ 


stocks and less than one-tenth of the 


common stocks of the various utility 
companies. 

This helps to explain why sales of 
utility common stocks by the hold- 
ing companies sometimes meet with 
such a poor response, even though the 
yields are excellent as compared with 
seasoned issues. (Stocks sold in 1946- 
1947 still yield nearly one per cent more 
than seasoned issues. ) 

The institutional market for com- 
mon stock offerings should be widened 
by (1) liberalizing state restrictions on 
insurance company investments, and 
(2) greater salesmanship by invest- 
ment bankers directed toward institu- 
tional buyers. The utilities themselves 
should make an organized effort in this 
direction. Otherwise, the holding com- 
panies, in marketing their portfolio 
holdings, will be competing with stock 
offerings by operating companies in 
connection with the financing of con- 
struction programs. The result is likely 
to be continued disappointment unless 
we happily encounter a roaring bull 
market. 

Good utility stocks may have 
to be marketed with yields of 7-8 per 
cent, which will unsettle the prices of 
more seasoned issues. It is time that 
the utility industry takes some action 
to protect its future—we don’t want to 
see utility securities again at the de- 
pressed levels of 1942. 
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For a Fuller Understanding 


A utility company’s top officials acquaint other 

employees and their partners with company opera- 

tions, finances, and problems in the interest of better 
public relations. 


By ADAM S. BENNION* 
VICE PRESIDENT, UTAH POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


ANAGEMENT of the Utah Pow- 
M er & Light Company, with 
headquarters in Salt Lake 
City, recently completed a series of 
twenty-one dinner meetings at which 
top officials personally acquainted com- 
pany employees and their partners with 
company operations, finances, and 
policies. 

These evening dinners, held in head- 
quarter cities of the company’s divi- 
sions, marked resumption of the com- 
pany’s war-interrupted employee-rela- 
tions program, and were attended by a 
total of 5,000 men and women. 

Utah Power & Light’s president dis- 
cussed “Economic Foundations’”—a 
consideration of the principles under- 
lying the American Way of doing busi- 
ness. The operating vice president dis- 
cussed “Power Supply” with illustrated 
slides. The vice president in charge of 
personnel discussed the company’s pro- 
gram of “Employee Welfare and 
Training.” 

When a customer meets an employee 


*For personal note, see “Pages with the 
Editors.” 
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—a bookkeeper, let us say—the cus- 
tomer isn’t likely to inquire how an 
entry is made on his books, Or, if he 
meets a lineman, he isn’t likely to ask 
how a transformer is hung. But he does 
ask such questions as these: 

How many customers does the pow- 
er company serve? 

What are your annual revenues ? 

Is it true that the employees receive 
each year three times as much of those 
revenues as do the stockholders ? 

How much money is invested in the 
company ? 

How do your rates compare with the 
rates of other companies ? 

How many plants do you operate? 

How much energy do you produce? 

How do you maintain service to so 
many customers ? 

Does the company have a retirement 
program? 

What other benefits are provided for 
employees ? 


i a word, the customer regards the 
employee as the company’s spokes- 
man. To all intents and purposes he 
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is the company. He needs to be well in- 
formed on company policies and com- 
pany operations. Public relations begin 
and end with employee performance. 
Progressive companies see to it that 
their employees are given such general 
information as equips them to be repre- 
sentatives of the company. Under such 
a program employees not only are bet- 
ter able to speak for the company, they 
have a greater satisfaction in their 
work, They seem more fully to belong. 
They are not just a cog in a big ma- 
chine, but they are an integral part of 
the organization to which they belong. 

Now that the war is over, Utah 
Power & Light Company has swung 
back into its regular program of offer- 
ing adequate training for its employees. 
To launch this new postwar activity, 
the management of the company held 
three dinner meetings to which all em- 
ployees and their wives were invited. 
The meetings were intended to develop 
a new sense of fellowship in which the 
wives play an important part, but it 
also becomes increasingly apparent that 
our best relations with our customers 
are built over the backyard fence and 
over the bridge table. In both places 
the women can become a potent factor. 

The following brief summary of 
statements, by company officers, indi- 
cates the major considerations which 
were brought to the attention of em- 
ployees and their wives : 


Economic Foundations 


W: want you to become better ac- 
quainted with our company, its 
problems, and its outlook. 

First, however, we should realize 
that we are all Americans. When we 
read in the papers that America is go- 
ing to do thus and so, we sometimes 
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don’t realize that this means us. When 
it comes to our foreign relations, and 
the papers refer to “Americans” we 
sometimes think they are referring to 
someone in Washington. We should 
remember that they are specifically re- 
ferring to us. 

We now realize that there isn’t any 
“one world” and probably will not be 
one during our time. There are two 
very distinct worlds, two ideologies. 
One is called Communism—it isn’t 
true Communism—-t is totalitarianism, 
a supremacy of the state where the indi- 
vidual has no rights except as he fits 
into his particular niche and is a cog 
in the state machine. 

The other one is our democratic 
concept. Here we can do about what we 
please, so far as any regulations are 
concerned. We can work for the Utah 
Power & Light Company or we can 
leave and no one can stop us. We can 
set up in business for ourselves, pro- 
vided it is a business which is sanc- 
tioned by law. In this country we can 
do anything not contrary to law, and 
the limitations are few. We can suc- 
ceed. We can accumulate wealth. We 
have individual freedom. That is all 
this private enterprise system means. 


iow is authority for the statement 
that “The Russian form of gov- 
ernment and Democracy, as typified by 
America, cannot exist together in this 
world.” That is his program. The Rus- 
sian form of government, Communism, 
totalitarianism, and other autocracies 
are bringing about a condition which 
will result in a great contest—Com- 
munism versus Democracy. 

The company has nothing but the 
most optimistic feeling about what is 
going to happen to the Intermountain 
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Employee Comments on Company Dinner 
Meetings, August 15, 1947 


wAs extremely interested in the inside story of the company’s economic 
and financial position, its physical facilities, and personnel policies.— 
Electrical Engineer. 

Although I knew in a general way most of the things they talked about, 
it was good to have the details filled in and it was all new to my wife.— 
Power Plant Employee. 

I enjoyed the free meal but where’s the catch ?—Laborer. 

It meant more to my wife and me than just to hear the story. It repre- 
sented a chance to see some of the fellows I used to work with before I was 
transferred.—Power Plant O perator. , 

I’ve heard John talk about his company and all of its affairs but I never 
quite understood what it was all about until I heard the officials explain it 
more in detail. Also, I was glad to see slides of the plants he talks about all 
the time.—Wife of District Representative. 

It was a surprise to me to find out how common-folks our officials are. I 
thought they were just a bunch of stuffed shirts but they turned out to be 
quite human.—Lineman. 

I think these meetings have opened a door for me so that I can do a 
better job of selling my company to our customers and the public.—Trouble- 
man. 

My wife and I understand better how much codperation and codrdination 
is required to make a business like ours work. The best thing was that a 
different executive explained his own angle of the business.—General Of- 
fice Accountant. 

Rubbing elbows with fellow employees and their wives helped us to know 
each other better and the meetings are acquainting us with our job and our 
company. I can doa better job of my job.—Meter Reader. 

I think I better appreciate the complications of the other fellow’s job 
now.—Draftsman. 

Meetings like these will develop a better spirit of fellowship.—Estimator. 
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Empire and to our company’s standing 
therein. 

We are on the eve of a new develop- 
ment — an industrial development. 
With our new steel plant we can ex- 
pect other types of plants which al- 
ways cluster around a steel plant to 
come in. Some already are here. 

We havea great state, a great people, 
a great outlook. That spells a good fu- 
ture for our company because our fu- 
ture lies squarely on the future of the 
people of the territory we serve and 
upon its industrial growth. 

Four parties have a vital interest in 
our company. Three of these are the 
employees, the owners, and the public. 
Let me compare them to a 3-legged 
stool : 

As employees we are giving our 
lives to and making our livelihood from 
our company. 

Stockholders are owners of our 


company and control its management. 

The public we serve is most impor- 
tant of all. If the public didn’t like us 
we wouldn’t last a year. 


HE fourth party mentioned—al- 

though our stool has but three legs, 
—is the government which receives a 
free ride, right on top of the stool. 

We figured wrongly that after the 
war, when all our great war projects 
employing 30,000 to 40,000 people 
closed, we would experience a slump. 
The slump hasn’t arrived. Last year 
we experienced the greatest growth in 
our history. 

Here we stand, a company having 
nothing but common stock held by 
10,000 stockholders of whom over 
6,000 live in the area we serve. Over 
5,000 live in Utah, and they hold more 
than 49 per cent of our stock, We are 
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absolutely a local company, controlled 
right here. 

Generally, across the country, indus- 
try has invested approximately $7,000 
in plant for every job it creates to put 
a man or woman to work. That means 
about $7,000 is invested in plant for 
every job created. By comparison let me 
point out that Utah Power & Light 
Company has invested in its plant ap- 
proximately $52,000 for every job in 
the company. 


Power Supply 


N our territory “electric power was 
never too little or too late.” Our fa- 
cilities were at all times adequate for 
the war demands and no single war 
industry was prevented from settling 
in our territory for lack of power. 

Let’s take a look at this business we 
are so proud of. We manufacture, pur- 
chase, transmit, deliver, and sell elec- 
tric power. There are many collaterals 
but our backbone, bread-and-butter 
business is providing and selling kilo- 
watts, kilowatt hours, and horsepower. 

Sometimes Reddy Kilowatt should 
be shown as a giant because the power 
of a kilowatt is about the power of 
thirteen strong men. Further than that 
a kilowatt doesn’t get tired and can 
work twenty-four hours a day. Maybe 
it could do the work of thirty or forty 
men. 

Our power plants are our factories. 
We deal in one of the few products 
which cannot be stored. It must be 
manufactured as it is needed. Steadi- 
ness and continuity of electric service 
is one of our modern miracles. You 
press a button or throw a switch and 
the power you want is there, You gain 
the illusion that you have tapped a 
stored reservoir of electricity. That is 
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not true. When you press the button 
your demands are literally telegraphed 
to the powerhouse and a generator au- 
tomatically begins to produce the added 
kilowatts which you require and they 
are transmitted over a vast network of 
transmission and distribution lines. 


W: have in our network 57 miles 
of 161,000-volt lines; 479 miles 
of 130,000-volt lines; 1,529 miles of 
44,000-volt lines; and 5,620 miles of 
distribution lines. 

At the ends of these distribution lines 
are our customers. Generally speaking, 
they use our product for just four 
things—for light, for heating, to turn 
motors, and for electronic devices. 

The combined uses of all of our cus- 
tomers make up what we call our 
“load.” The pattern of the load repeats 
itself day after day, varying somewhat 
with the seasons, and follows exactly 
the pattern of living of all of us. How 
the load varies from hour to hour and 
the source from which we supply it is 
graphically demonstrated. 

For some years after its completion 
Bear lake was the largest storage reser- 
voir in the West. It was first exceeded 
by American Falls, then by Hoover 
dam, Grand Coulee, etc. Our Bear 
river system was among the first multi- 


purpose developments, a phrase which 
we now hear often in connection with 
the large government developments. 
During times of drought no water is 
released from the lake unless it is re- 
quired for irrigation. Power is devel- 
oped then, incidentally, before the 
water reaches the head gates. 


Personnel Program 


Feige mie program is built about 
the major concerns of the men 
and women who work. Chief among 
those concerns are these five : 

1. The job itself, including tenure, 
pay, working conditions, advancement, 
and fellowship. 

2. Safety. 

3. Health, 

4, Old age. 

5. Death, 

To meet these concerns our person- 
nel department has worked out definite 
procedures to implement its program. 
These procedures involve: 

Job analysis, insurance, job evalua- 
tion, mutual aid, merit rating, thrift, 
training, hospitalization, physical ex- 
aminations, and retirement. 

The cross section herein of employee 
comments on the company’s effort to 
acquaint them and their partners with 
company operations, finances, and pol- 
icies, is evidence of its value. 
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MPLOYEES are happiest when they are able to do their 


jobs well. Also, we know that supervision plays an 
important part in good employee relations and supervision 
may be improved through training. Good training lowers op- 
erating costs and increases production and sales. An important 
fact is that training is not a matter of choice. In one way or 
another an employee must learn a new job. Either we will 
teach him the best ways or run the risk of picking up inferior 
ways. Without the strong interest of boards and other top man- 
agement, good results are unlikely.” 


—E. R. CHAPPELL, 


Training manager, Standard Oil Company (N. J.) 
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Commercial Department Angle 
Of Public Relations 


Its representatives, says the author, make the majority 

of customer contacts, and, he believes, they are, there- 

fore, in an ideal position to win friends for their 
company. 


By RALPH P. WAGNER* 


CHAIRMAN, COMMERCIAL DIVISION GENERAL COMMITTEE 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 


MID the pro and con discussion of 
A public relations, which has long 
been a leading subject on our 
convention programs, and a field in 
which everyone from office boy to com- 
pany president seems to have his own 
ideas, perhaps a commercial manager 
may be excused for injecting a few 
ideas on practical public relations— 
with emphasis on the adjective! 

My own, and strictly unoriginal, 
definition of public relations — and 
why shouldn’t I have one, when every- 
body else in this business is only too 
eager to tell you about his — is just 
“getting along with people.” 

The high-priced “counsel in public 
relations” will naturally quarrel with 
this definition; and, if my income de- 
pended partially upon making my ac- 


*For personal note, see “Pages with the 
Editors.” 
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tivities in this field seem both intricate 
and important, so might I! But, being 
only a commercial man, I naturally 
prefer what’s easy to understand. 

And what could be simpler, on the 
surface, than “getting along with peo- 
ple?” Anyone who works in an office, 
or lives in a home with his family, soon 
learns to get along with others; we 
realize that we must do certain things, 
and leave other things undone, if the 
relationship is to be pleasant. 

When we begin to apply this defini- 
tion to the public relations of an organ- 
ization such as a public utility com- 
pany, however, it becomes more com- 
prehensive. For the utility, public rela- 
tions will include: 


1, Finding out what people like us 
to do, doing it, and telling about it. 
2. Finding out what people do not 
like us to do, and either : 
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stopping it, or 
changing it, or 

explaining again and again why it 

must be done. 

Note the “us.” So far as the utility 
company is concerned, this will mean 
every department and every employee. 
All our activities and each of our em- 
ployees make a contribution, directly 
or indirectly, to the electric service 
which we offer to the customer — the 
service that is the reason for our cor- 
porate existence, and upon the quality 
and cost of which we are judged. 


Rr“ its very nature, therefore, pub- 
lic relations cannot be departmen- 
talized. This is one function that can- 
not easily be dropped into a gap in the 
organization chart, with neatly ar- 
ranged lines of authority, as we can do 
with line construction and meter read- 
ing. It is a continuing duty and re- 
sponsibility for every employee, no 
matter what his job may be. 

How many times has a utility spent 
heavily on what are usually classified 
as public relations activities, such as 
“institutional” advertising, and book- 
lets describing the company’s history 
and facilities—the only reason for 
which is to encourage the customer to 
think well of the company? Then a 
clerk may speak rudely to a customer, 
or fail to extend some courtesy that is 
expected—and, in that particular cus- 
tomer’s case, those expenditures could 
just as well be tossed out the nearest 
window! 

If too many clerks treat too many 
customers this way, that company will 
not get along with people—its public 
relations will be bad. All the money it 
may spend will not improve it. 

Public relations, we must remember, 
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deals with people—it consists of peo- 
ple. Because of this, it takes on the 
characteristics of the typical human be- 
ing — emotional, unpredictable, and 
often irrational. A customer will often 
condemn an entire company because of 
the actions of one employee, who is 
himself subject to emotional crises and 
mental depressions which will affect 
his work and attitudes, no matter how 
carefully he has been trained. 

Unreasonable? Of course — but it’s 
human nature. 


) fate up to the company to accept the 
customer as he is, and to make 
every effort to adapt its practices and 
policies to the customer — to under- 
stand his likes and dislikes, his inter- 
ests and problems that are affected by 
our service, and his feeling towards 
our company. If we do this, we will 
be far better qualified to get along with 
him—to give him what he wants, to 
predict with some accuracy what his 
reaction will be to any new policy we 
may consider, and to spot incipient dif- 
ficulties before they develop into more 
serious problems. 

A clear picture of the state of public 
opinion, as it relates to us, is a primary 
need of every electric operating com- 
pany today. And I think it will be ap- 
parent that, in the interests of effi- 
ciency, the primary responsibility for 
assessing public feeling and making 
the recommendations for action that 
will improve it, if necessary—in short, 
the duties we call public relations— 
should be assigned to one department 
of the company. 

This, of course, does not relieve 
other departments and employees of 
their responsibility in maintaining our 
good standing with the public. But 
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Characteristics of Public Relations 


6€¢ Pustic relations . . . deals with people—it consists of people. Be- 

cause of this, it takes on the characteristics of the typical human 

being—emotional, unpredictable, and often irrational, A customer will 

often condemn an entire company because of the actions of one employee, 

who is himself subject to emotional crises and mental depressions which 

will affect his work and attitudes, no matter how carefully he has been 
trained.” 





their role might be called passive—do- 
ing their jobs to the best of their abil- 
ity, in order to avoid any cause for cus- 
tomer ill feeling towards the company. 
They must, of course, be continually 
reminded of their importance in estab- 
lishing and maintaining good public 
relations. 


HE more active duties concerned 

with this field — watching public 
opinion, foreseeing difficulties and 
moving quickly to avert them— 
should be given to one department. 
And, in my opinion, this should be the 
commercial department for reasons 
that I would like to explain. 

Because of the community-wide na- 
ture of our service, it is clear that the 
public is actually made up, almost en- 
tirely, of our customers. If our cus- 
tomer relations are good, our public 
relations will be good. 

Certainly the commercial depart- 
ment, more than any other in the or- 
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ganization, is in the best possible posi- 
tion to know our customers, and their 
likes and dislikes. In almost every 
company, commercial representatives 
make the bulk of all customer contacts 
—and usually under happier circum- 
stances than does another department! 

Our power salesmen, home econ- 
omists, commercial and _ residential 
salesmen, and farm representatives 
meet every type of customer every 
working day. They talk to the cus- 
tomer in his home and place of busi- 
ness—they discuss every phase of elec- 
tric service that affects the customer. 
They have an admirable opportunity to 
learn what the customer thinks of our 
rates, quality of service, billing policy, 
and other matters that are important 
to the customer, and to us. 


> the customer has a complaint, the 
commercial representative is quite 
apt to hear about it; and, in his own 
interest, he will be eager to see that the 
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customer’s difficulty is cleared up. A 
dissatisfied customer is not apt to be a 
good prospect! 

Thus, this department has an un- 
equaled opportunity to know what 
customers think of the company, and 
to observe any changes in this feeling. 
Their regular reports, if prepared with 
the company’s public relations in mind, 
and then carefully codrdinated and 
studied from the same viewpoint, could 
readily form a continuing survey of 
public opinion that would be both com- 
prehensive and dependable. 

Again, since the commercial depart- 
ment makes the bulk of customer con- 
tacts, we must realize that the company 
is being judged by the actions and at- 
titudes of these employees — that the 
standing of the company, in the minds 
of its customers, depends to a large 
degree upon its commercial repre- 
sentatives who, in many cases, are the 
company, so far as the customer is 
concerned. 

Since commercial personnel meet 
more customers per working day than 
do the members of other departments, 
it is particularly important that they be 
thoroughly briefed on their major 
share of the responsibility for good 
public relations. The best way, and the 
surest, to do this, it seems to me, is to 
officially assign public relations to this 
department. 


T will be seen that I disagree with my 
good friend Charlie Allen, who in 


Pusitic Utiiities Fortnicutiy’ 
describes the need for a separate pub- 
lic relations and ‘advertising staff to be 
set up as “The Voice of the Company.” 
I believe that the commercial depart- 
ment, more so than any other group 
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within the company, is best fitted to be 
that company voice. I also believe that 
in many cases it is the most effective 
company voice, even where we may 
have a department with “Public Rela- 
tions” on its door. 

This duty will be nothing new for 
the commercial department. For, 
whether or not they realize it, commer- 
cial representatives practice public 
relations techniques to “get along with 
people” in their work everyday. They 
must—if their load-building activities 
are to be successful and they are to keep 
their jobs. 

Each member of the commercial de- 
partment has his own public relations 
problem in his dealings with the cus- 
tomers in his territory. His standing 
in their opinions will soon show up in 
his sales reports! 

Consider, for example, the commer- 
cial lighting salesman in a typical cus- 
tomer contact and watch how he pro- 
tects his own public relations. 

He begins before he even leaves his 
home in the morning—his suit, shirt, 
and tie are neat but not gaudy, for the 
day of the overdressed salesman is 
long past. His customers expect him 
to be an informed, competent business- 
man, and he looks and acts the part. 


r his call is on an office manager, he 
takes care to be as courteous to the 
receptionist, office boy, or secretary as 
he is to the executive. (These people 
may have their own offices some day !) 
If he visits a store, he is just as friend- 
ly to the newest clerk. (Store owners 
begin as clerks!) 

During his interview, he keeps in 
mind the fact that he is there to help 
the customer. He finds out what the 
customer needs in the way of lighting 











—and then attempts to sell him just 
that. (High-pressure sales tactics went 
out with buttoned shoes—and the util- 
ity salesman wants a customer over 
the years, not a quick sale and good- 
by!) 

He knows, from practical experi- 
ence, what his customers like in a sales- 
man, and what they do not like. In 
order to protect and increase his in- 
come, it is only common sense for him 
to give them what they want—to dress, 
act, and present his wares so that his 
presence is welcome, and the sales ap- 
peal of his product or service is in- 
creased. 

He practices the essentials of public 
relations—getting along with people, 
finding out their likes and dislikes, and 
giving them what they want. The re- 
sults show up in his sales reports! 

These results also show up in the 
opinions that his customers will have 
of his company, While he is on the cus- 
tomer’s premises, he is the company, 
and the company is judged by his ac- 
tions. Since his bread and butter are 
vitally concerned, the intelligent sales- 
man is naturally the best public rela- 
tions ambassador any company could 
have. 


oe home service representative, 
residential and industrial power 
salesman, and other commercial de- 
partment personnel follow the same 
simple and effective rules in every cus- 
tomer contact—even though they may 
not realize all the implications in- 
volved, and are not fully conscious of 
the public relations aspects of their 
routine work. 

These people, by and large, are ideal 
public relations representatives for the 
electric company. They are accustomed 
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to meeting people, and they know the 
value of a friendly, eager-to-help at- 
titude. They are adept at making ex- 
planations—the operation of an appli- 
ance, the importance of adequate wir- 
ing, the need for better light in offices 
—and they can be equally adept at ex- 
plaining company policies. 

Their incomes depend to a large 
degree upon their ability to win others 
over to their way of thinking—an abil- 
ity that can be just as useful to their 
company if it is used to convince 
people of the fairness of rates, as well 
as of the advantages of an electric 
range or water heater. 

Few commercial departments, how- 
ever, are awake to their importance in 
building and keeping good public rela- 
tions, and to their latent ability in this 
important field. 


RF” its representatives make the 
majority of customer contacts—its 
personnel know the public mind better 
than those of any other department— 
and these people, more so than any 
other group within the company, rep- 
resent the company to the bulk of cus- 
tomers. If the commercial department 
is assigned responsibility for public 
relations, and is operated with this in 
mind, that company’s public relations 
can hardly fail to be good. 

What the commercial department 
needs is to have its importance in the 
public relations picture brought home 
to its personnel. It needs the interest 
and support of top management, which 
is intimately concerned with the public 
relations situation. It needs to be told 
that it is primarily responsible for the 
company’s public relations—which it 
now is, whether or not this fact is 
realized. 
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Depreciation Reserves in 
Public Utility Balance Sheets 


Differing opinions as to the propriety of the transfer 
of amortization and valuation reserves from the 
liabilities side of the balance sheet to the assets side. 


By HENRY A. HORNE* 
I N our school days we learned about 


an ancient tyrant named Procrus- 

tes. He was an atrocious person. 

It was his custom to tie all his victims 
on an iron bed. Those who were too 
short for the bed were stretched out. 
Apparently he had sufficient ingenuity 
to devise some sort of mechanism for 
that. If the victim was no longer in 
one piece after that treatment—well ! 
What of it? However, he did not have 
enough ingenuity to make a compres- 
sion machine. The tall men were too 
long for the bed. The cure for that was 
to cut off their feet and enough of their 
legs so they would fit within the bed. 
Procrustes is a myth. He never was, 

in ancient Attica, or anywhere else. 
But, on the other hand, he always was 
and probably always will be. He is a 
fable, a legend, a myth, a parable, an 
example, a symbol. In every age there 


*For personal note, see “Pages with the 
Editors.” 
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have been those who would, if they 
could, bind their victims on the bed 
of conformity and stretch them or 
amputate them to make them fit. 

Our structure of western civilization 
is founded on the determined resistance 
of men of free mind against such com- 
pulsory conformity. When Abraham, 
the father of the faithful, came to the 
conclusion that no longer would he 
conform to the ways of his family, he 
struck out for himself. The Carpenter 
of Nazareth would not lie down on the 
iron bed of the Pharisees and they 
crucified Him, Down the long vista of 
Time, century after century, Procrus- 
tes has appeared and freemen have de- 
fied him. 

He is around again. A committee 
of the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners has 
been at work on the development of an 
annual report form acceptable to state 
and Federal regulatory authorities. 





DEPRECIATION RESERVES IN PUBLIC UTILITY BALANCE SHEETS 


Representatives of the regulated util- 
ities have cooperated with the NARUC 
committee in planning for a simple, 
practical, convenient form of report. 
Agreement was general—between the 
regulators and those who were regu- 
lated—until the NARUC men insisted 
on what they described as “the transfer 
of amortization and valuation reserves 
from the liabilities side of the balance 
sheet to the assets side.” At that point 
the utilities men dissented. They stated 
(1) that reserves for the retirement of 
utility property were not “amortization 
and valuation reserves,” and (2) that 
their reserves should not be transferred 
“to the assets side” of the balance sheet. 


"2 only answer that has come 
from the NARUC men* is, in ef- 
fect—Everybody else is doing it. At 
the same time, the NARUC men stated 
in their report, “The reflection of the 


* The report of the committee on statistics 
and accounts finally decided to let individual 
state commissions follow their own ideas on 
the subject. In its report to the 1947 annual 
convention at Boston, the committee stated: 

“The more important controversy relating 
to the presentation of reserves related to the 
plant account. The industry objected strongly 
to the deduction of these reserves from the 
assets to which they relate. The committee, 
however, despite the presentation on behalf of 
the industry, is still of the opinion that such 
reserves should be deducted. On the propo- 
sition that ‘a depreciation reserve that reason- 
ably approximates the reserve requirement 
should be deducted from the assets to which 
it relates in the presentation of the balance 
sheet,’ the committee is unanimously in the 
affirmative. However, on the proposition that 
‘the depreciation reserve, regardless of the 
state of adequacy or inadequacy or the man- 
ner in which it is computed, should be deducted 
from the asset side of the balance sheet,’ the 
vote stood 10 to 3 in the affirmative. As a 
result, the committee has decided to recom- 
mend to the association that the balance sheet 
schedules be drawn up in both fashions, leav- 
ing it to each state commission to decide which 
form it preferred to adopt.” 

—Report of Committee on Statistics and 
Accounts, Fred Kleinman of 
Illinois, chairman. 
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reserves on the liabilities side of the 
balance sheet has been peculiar to pub- 
lic utility statements . . .” 

So, here is the Procrustean bed. 
Everybody else (so they say), mean- 
ing enterprises that are not subject to 
regulation of assets and of income, can 
be fitted into a pattern. Hence—the 
public utilities who, certainly, are pe- 
culiar in one respect, to wit, that they 
are subject, very much, to regulation 
of assets and income, must be fitted into 
that pattern. They are the tall men who 
must be amputated. 

Well, probably it isn’t going to hap- 
pen. The use by the NARUC commit- 
tee of the phrase “valuation reserves” 
must have been inadvertent. Every 
member of that committee would ob- 
ject to any proposal that “‘value” should 
be considered in the accounting for 
utility plant. “Cost” has been insistent- 
ly demanded and properly so. Most 
public utility plant accounts are stated 
at original cost. That fact—original 
cost—having been recorded in the ac- 
counts, should not be obscured in the 
financial statements by commingling 
with it the amount set aside for retire- 
ment of plant. That latter amount often 
is called Depreciation Reserve though 
rarely has it any relationship to physical 
depreciation of property. 


rN accountant who is well acquainted 
with the economics and philoso- 
phy of the accounting for public utility 
organizations was asked this question: 
Why should the practice be con- 
tinued of showing the Depreciation Re- 
serve on the credit side of the balance 
sheets of regulated enterprises? 
The response was: 
The answer is that all investment in 
public utility enterprises subject to 
OCT. 23, 1947 
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Reason for Depreciation Reserve 


st Shaw only sensible reason for a depreciation reserve for a public 

utility enterprise is that it is a provision for replacements. It 

represents, cumulatively, amounts that were retained out of the revenues 

for the purpose of maintaining the continuing operation of the utility 

plant. It should have no relationship to the lack of newness of the plant 
so long as the plant is functioning with first-class efficiency.” 





regulation is permanent. There is no 
thought of a recovery of the invest- 
ment. The investors can never recover 
their investment, Among the condi- 
tions that always are implicit in the 
granting of the franchise (in whatever 
form) is the requirement to render con- 
tinuous public service. That service 
may not be discontinued without spe- 
cific permission of the regulatory au- 
thority. Such permission will never be 
granted so long as any need for the 
public service continues. When that 
need has ceased to exist there is no 
longer any value in the property of the 
utility enterprise, There is nothing re- 
maining for the investors to recover. 

The only sensible reason for a depre- 
ciation reserve for a public utility en- 
terprise is that it is a provision for re- 
placements. It represents, cumulatively, 
amounts that were retained out of the 
revenues for the purpose of maintain- 
ing the continuing operation of the 
utility plant. It should have no relation- 
ship to the lack of newness of the plant 
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so long as the plant is functioning with 
first-class efficiency. 


HE desirable thing in the account- 

ing for utility plant is to show its 
cost fully and completely. Staffs of the 
commissions have made much of 
“original cost.’”” Every competent ac- 
countant will demand the showing of 
“cost to the utility.” 

That amount is what all “prudent 
investment” advocates want to see. 
Cost should be shown—not obscured. 
In every showing of costs (properly 
incurred) we have the statement of the 
“prudent investment.” The amounts 
represented by the Depreciation Re- 
serve are additional capital—additional 
to the original capital investment— 
provided from revenues—for future 
replacements, Whether or not that ad- 
ditional capital should be part of the 
rate base is a subject for separate con- 
sideration in each rate case. 

There is no reason, in balance sheets 
of regulated enterprises, for a reduc- 

















DEPRECIATION RESERVES IN PUBLIC UTILITY BALANCE SHEETS 


tion of the amount invested in operat- 
ing utility plant by a subtraction there- 
from of such amount of that invest- 
ment as has been derived from rev- 
enues withheld from distribution to the 
investors solely for the purpose of pro- 
viding for future replacements of the 
utility plant which now is operating at 
first-class efficiency. 


HE same accountant was asked: 
Why are the Depreciation Re- 
serves usually deducted from the Plant 
accounts in balance sheets of enter- 
prises that are not subject to govern- 
mental regulation of assets and in- 
come? 

The response was: 

The answer should be made in three 
parts. 

First: Balance sheets are intended to 
be succinct condensations of the items 
that, in combination, reveal the finan- 
cial position of an enterprise. It is in- 
tended that details be combined and 
summarized so that a simplified pres- 
entation may be made. The extreme 
simplification of financial position is 
represented by the equation, “Assets 
minus liabilities equals capital.” Striv- 
ing for simplification, the tendency has 
been to offset all reserves that, with 
some definiteness, can be related to as- 
sets. It is generally agreed that there 
should be no offsets applied to diminish 
the amounts of liabilities. The diminu- 
tion of the balance sheet assets by all 
reserves except “surplus reserves” ; the 
statement of liabilities in’ their full 
amount ; and the absorption of “surplus 


reserves” into the Capital group of ac- 
counts—produce a balance sheet that 
conforms very neatly to the formula of 
the oversimplified “balance sheet equa- 
tion.” 

Second: Accountants (everybody 
else as well) often are careless in the 
use of the word “value.” Reserves that 
can be related to specific assets are 
sometimes spoken of as “valuation re- 
serves.” All competent accountants 
know, generally, that balance sheets do 
not purport to represent “present val- 
ues in exchange,” but sometimes they 
talk of depreciation reserves as “valu- 
ation reserves.” This carelessness has 
led, in the search for simplification, to 
the deduction of the depreciation re- 
serves from the amount of the invest- 
ment in operating plant. 

Third: The deduction of the depre- 
ciation reserves from the assets has no 
important effect in the presentation of 
the financial position of any enterprise 
that is free from governmental regu- 
lation of its assets and its income. 

But — regulated enterprises are dif- 
ferent. 


poem ago the magazine Busi- 
ness Week contained the following 
paragraph : 


Renewed government pressure for reduc- 
ing interstate gas and electric utility rate 
bases is seen in a quiet move by the Federal 
Power Commission to shift utility deprecia- 
tion reserves from the liabilities to the assets 
column and treat them as a deduction from 
plant account. 


Is that the purpose of this NARUC 
committee ? The answer seems to be— 


“Could be!” 





... the label is changed.” 


“Communism is absolutism designed to be more ruthless and complete 
than czarism 


—IsaIAH BowMAN, 


President, Johns Hopkins University. 
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Washington and the 
Utilities 


A Red Boston Tea Party 


0 &- public, the press, management, 
and even a large section of the labor 
movement (notably AFL) followed with 
interest, if not amusement, the recent 
free-for-all staged at the Boston conven- 
tion of the CIO United Electrical Work- 
ers. 

The CIO high command, led by 
Philip Murray, was clearly embarrassed 
by the pro-Soviet shenanigans practiced 
by a majority of the comrades on a valiant 
but vain right-wing minority, led by 
James B. Carey. He happens to be the 
national secretary-treasurer of the CIO, 
as well as a member of the United Elec- 
trical Workers Union. In fact, he may 
not even be a member of the United Elec- 
trical Workers Union very long; if the 
pro-Communist majority carry out their 
threats to “purge” the “reactionary ele- 
ments.” 

The reason why all this is rather em- 
barrassing to the high command is be- 
cause Carey’s humiliation at the hands 
of his own union associates would seem 
to be a rejection of Murray’s leadership, 
in view of Carey’s close association and 
exalted position on the national level of 
the CIO. Murray has tried so hard to 
make it clear that the CIO means busi- 
ness in cleaning up the Communists and 
Carey has been his strongest supporter 
in this attempt. But despite statements 
of progress in this direction, what the 
comrades did to Carey at Boston would 
seem to make the claims about banishing 
Communist influence from the CIO 
ranks subject to considerable skepticism. 
Indeed, the party staged at Carey’s ex- 
pense would seem to indicate that, if there 
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is any cleaning up to be done, it wa be 
done in the other direction. 


M™ than a thousand delegates to the 
convention of the United Electri- 
cal, Radio, and Machine Workers con- 
vention, third largest in the CIO, repeat- 
edly rejected Carey’s efforts to place the 
union on record on the Communist issue. 
On the contrary, the convention over- 
whelmingly adopted a resolution criticiz- 
ing the foreign policy of the United 
States government and demanded that 
Wall Street be driven out of Washington 
as an essential first step in redirecting our 
foreign policy. When members of the 
Carey faction tried to protest the resolu- 
tion, they were shouted down with cries 
of “red baiting.” 

One avowed Communist delegate, Jef- 
frey Van Clief, of Local 430 of New 
York city, denounced his own country 
and its government as dominated by 
“money bags” and “cut-throat bankers.” 
He shouted that “American democracy 
is a laugh.” 

Just by way of bringing the object 
lesson home to Mr. Carey, the conven- 
tion voted by more than 6 to 1 in favor 
of a resolution that members of the anti- 
Communist bloc in the union be expelled 
unless they stop their “factional disrup- 
tion.” The vote in favor of the so-called 
majority report to discipline the Carey 
group if they did not keep quiet was 
3,817 to 596, with most of the large Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse plants 
supporting the move. 

Albert J. Fitzgerald, regarded as fa- 
vorable to the Communist influence, aided 
by Julius Emspak, the union’s secretary- 
treasurer, was reélected president by a 
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sweeping majority. When James J. Con- 
roy of Local 1,237 of New York, and a 
former member of the Communist party, 
took the floor to charge that the conven- 
tion was “controlled by the Communists, 
lock, stock, and barrel,” he could not be 
heard over the shouts and hisses and was 
barely able to finish..Conroy offered to 
name 150 to 200 local and international 
officers of the union known to him to be 
Communists. But President Fitzgerald 
at the close of Conroy’s remarks de- 
nounced the latter’s allegations as “trash” 
and said it wasn’t so. 

When Carl Marzani, former State De- 
partment employee, who was recently 
convicted in the U. S. District Court for 
making false statements about his mem- 
bership in the Communist party, took the 
floor to show a film called “Our Union,” 
he was greeted with enthusiastic ap- 
plause. This film calls for the defeat of 
congressional sponsors of the Taft-Hart- 
ley law. 


NE direct result of the rough tactics 

pursued by the Reds at the electri- 
cal workers’ meeting was to deepen the 
breach between this union and the CIO 
leadership. Henry Wallace, darling of 
the Russophiles, who was applauded for 
his speech at the United Electrical Work- 
ers’ convention, was conspicuously absent 
from the program of the CIO national 
convention held subsequently in the same 
city. 

This despite UEW officials’ efforts 
to control the CIO convention program, 
or at least use enough influence to have 
Wallace called on as a speaker. 

But what further attempts Murray and 
his right-wing sympathizers can make to 
curb the Red leaders of UEW are very 
much up in the air. Carey has indicated 
that he will go on with his minority ef- 
forts, even though the majority may 
throw him out. The majority even re- 
fused his plea for space in the union’s 
publication to answer the attacks made 
on members of the Carey faction. Carey’s 
supporters had requested an “open 
forum” policy and charged that the union 
leaders were using the publication almost 
exclusively to falsify the Carey group 
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with slanderous charges which they had 
no opportunity to deny. 

Emspak’s success in retaining control 
over the publication probably means that 
Carey will be hearing much more of the 
same and louder. If the majority, on the 
other hand, make good on their threat 
to throw Carey out of the union with his 
sympathizers, a complete break with CIO 
national leadership could develop rapidly. 

The effect on the press was indicated 
in a series of bristling editorials, typified 
by one which appeared on October Ist in 
The Washington Daily News, lead paper 
for the powerful Scripps-Howard chain. 
This editorial blasted the United Electri- 
cal Workers’ convention as being a con- 
spiracy of Communist leadership which 
did not reflect the sentiments of the rank 
and file of patriotic electrical workers. It 
saw in the Boston fracas new justifica- 
tion for the Taft-Hartley Act, especially 
its anti-Communist provisions, and con- 
cluded that if evidence were lacking be- 
fore that such legislation were needed, 
the UEW convention was ample proof 
of it. 


HE rival AFL union—the Interna- 

tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers—meanwhile stands on the side 
lines licking its chops, figuratively speak- 
ing. If it is true, as the Scripps-Howard 
editorial indicates, the rank and file of 
electrical workers have been “jobbed” 
by a slick Red leadership of the UEW, 
the IBEW organizers soon will do their 
best to make that apparent. Antiraiding 
agreements to the contrary, the setup 
looks too tempting for IBEW to hesitate 
very long about fishing in the troubled 
waters created by UEW’s Boston tea 


party. 
¥ 


FPC-gas Industry Accord 


OME segments of the gas industry are 

beginning to wonder if a compro- 
mise bird in hand might not be worth 
more than two legislative birds in the 
bush. The two legislative birds in the 
bush are the companion bills of Senator 
Moore (Republican, Oklahoma) and 
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Representative Disney (Republican, 
Oklahoma) which spell out a limitation 
on Federal Power Commission attempts 
to regulate production and gathering of 
natural gas. The Disney Bill was passed 
by the House of Representatives last 
spring but the Moore counterpart was 
blocked in a Senate subcommittee of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. It is conceded the Moore Bill 
could be revived and sent on its way 
again. 

But even assuming that it could 
be passed in the Senate over the stronger 
Democratic opposition supporting the ad- 
ministration, the likelihood of a White 
House veto seems to be in the cards— 
unless FPC Chairman Nelson Lee Smith, 
or a majority of his board, agrees to 
swallow the bill whole. This they have 
shown no disposition to do whatever. 

Assuming, in turn, that a Rizley- 
Moore Bill (in the form passed by the 
House and distasteful to FPC) were ve- 
toed by President Truman, even the most 
optimistic of the bill’s supporters see 
little chance for passage over the Presi- 
dent’s veto. That being the case, the rea- 
soning on the prospects for such leg- 
islation runs something like this: One 
group would continue to push the Rizley- 
Moore Bill to see how far they could go. 
At best the President might be induced 
to sign. At worst, a record of dissatis- 
faction with FPC’s jurisdictional ambi- 
tions would be made in Congress that 
might lead to reconsideration of this and 
other “FPC reform” measures that might 
well come up on the agenda of Congress 
if a Republican majority wins not only 
congressional control but the White 
House as well in the fall of 1948. 

But some producer segments of the 
gas and oil industry, which have no in- 
tention of submitting themselves to the 
control or jurisdiction of the FPC, would 
like to do some business with the ex- 
panding pipe-line companies in advance 
of such problematic relief which may not 
come as early as 1949, The pipe-line com- 
panies, confronted with an increasing de- 
mand for natural gas supply, are even 
more anxious to do business now with the 
producers. 
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Hus recent efforts to come to an 
understanding with FPC on a va- 
riety of border-line jurisdictional situa- 
tions involving gas producers and pipe- 
line operators of varying degree of affili- 
ation and nonaffiliation. FPC already has 
indicated it wants no jurisdiction over 
independent producers and gatherers, 
even though the U. S. Supreme Court 
has said the commission could exercise 
such control (in the Interstate Natural 
Gas Company Case). Talk of a possible 
agreement between the industry and the 
commission is of recent origin, begin- 
ning at the American Bar Association in 
the public utility section and mineral law 
section, which met in Cleveland late in 
September. There, industry men openly 
urged that FPC and top gas men get to- 
gether on mutual problems. FPC Chair- 
man Smith proceeded to touch on 
these suggestions in his address at the 
October 7th meeting of the American 
Gas Association convention, also in 
Cleveland. Pending results of these over- 
tures, the Moore-Rizley Bill supporters 
may decide to stand by. The bill has not 
been abandoned by any means, only tem- 
porarily held up. 

Chairman Smith’s speech even caused 
some surprise because of the frank and 
forthright way in which he admitted that 
the application of conventional rate reg- 
ulation to natural gas production (in 
dealings between affiliates) had resulted 
in an inequitable and unsatisfactory sit- 
uation. Chairman Smith appeared to be 
meeting the industry at least halfway 
when he voluntarily advocated that 
“rate-making weight should be given to 
the commodity value of all the gas, and 
not just the portion of it that is inde- 
pendently produced.” 

While Smith did not go all out for a 
so-called “field price” standard, as advo- 
cated in some industry quarters, he did 
admit that “consideration will have to be 
given to a more general and flexible 
method of approach.” Smith’s remarks 
were interpreted as an invitation to the 
industry to work out some compromise 
to arrive at a commodity price standard 
for gas—one which will not penalize 
dealings between affiliated gas interests. 
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Key Phone Unions Headed 
For CIO 


ELEPHONE labor difficulties appear 
to be hydraheaded these days. The 
increase and diversity of telephone un- 
ions, and their increased action individ- 
ually, would appear to promise much 
new litigation and negotiation between 
labor and management in telephony. Also, 
interunion byplay promises a great many 
private battles for jurisdiction and repre- 
sentation, all with possible repercussions 
on the companies involved. 

First of all, there is the open fight be- 
tween the new CIO Telephone Workers’ 
Organizing Committee (TWOC) and 
the independent Communications Work- 
ers of America (CWA). The CIO group 
apparently has picked off two of the 
choicest union plums in telephone labor 
by garnering the American Union of 
Telephone Workers (AUTW ), the oper- 
ators’ union in Bell system’s Long Lines 
Department, and the Association of 
Communications Equipment Workers 
(ACEW ), the nation-wide telephone in- 
stallers’ unit, Total workers represented 
by these two unions run around 40,000; 
but, more important, these folks are scat- 
tered from coast to coast, and actually 
comprise the most important segment of 
labor in the industry. The power of those 
40,000 people lies in their ability vir- 
tually to paralyze intercity communica- 
tions and to halt installation of new equip- 
ment in time of strike. This threat alone 
makes them a most important bargaining 
force. They usually spearhead union bar- 
gaining drives at contract time. 


HE importance of the two unions is 
mutually realized by both the CIO 

and CWA. That is the reason CWA has 
established a duplicate organizing setup 
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in both unions, even though both are now 
practically committed to CIO. Without 
AUTW and ACEW, the independent 
CWA may have a tough time mounting 
an offensive next spring when contracts 
run out. It learned last April and May 
that regional and local unions were ready 
to compromise contract demands much 
sooner than the nation-wide unions, 
which were dealing with top AT&T man- 
agement and which sought to set the pat- 
tern for the eventual contract settle- 
ments, Even though CWA may be re- 
covering substantially from its spring 
debacle so far as regaining membership 
is concerned, it must be concluded that 
CWA would be weaker strategically if 
it lost its nation-wide pacemakers, 
AUTW and ACEW. 

This leads to another conclusion 
which has frequently been talked about 
in union circles; namely, that the trend 
of thought in CIO and CWA is not far 
apart. CIO men claim that there is a 
natural tendency in CWA towards even- 
tual affiliation with CIO. Allan Hay- 
wood, leading CIO organizer in the tele- 
phone field, asserted recently that CWA’s 
executive board contained several men 
who advocated swinging CWA aboard 
the CIO bandwagon as early as Decem- 
ber of this year. CWA has never dis- 
avowed its intention of eventual junc- 
ture with a big national union group, 
either CIO or AFL, and its recent ma- 
neuvers would indicate its preference for 
CIO, Permanent loss by CWA of the 
two principal national unions, ACEW 
and AUTW, would probably hasten for- 
mal affiliation. 


EANWHILE, similar union conflict 
for representation of workers in 
the telephone manufacturing business 
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seems pretty tankled. In Kearny, New 
Jersey, the Western Electric Employees 
Association, in the hands of leaders who 
are apparently set to take the outfit into 
CIO, has voted to dismiss the entire slate 
of officers, But a ruling of the union’s 
executive board threw out that vote and 
retained all officers in their posts. Then a 
strong opposition faction within the un- 
ion took the case to court, succeeded in 
impounding the machine ballots, and is 
now attempting to have the court declare 
the vote valid. Again it is a tussle be- 
tween CIO and CWA, this time over 
22,000 workers at the Western Electric 
Company plant. If the court sustains the 
ballot, a new election will be held with 
CWA the likely winner. 

Out on the West coast, CWA an- 
nounced the opening of an organizing 
campaign to capture 6,000 workers in 
Oregon. The state telephone labor union, 
United Telephone Employees of Oregon, 
was once a member of the old National 
Federation of Telephone Workers, but 
did not join the CWA. The group was 
reported heading in the direction of the 
CIO at the time CWA’s organizing drive 
started. Meanwhile, the old-line CIO 
West coast telephone unit, American 
Communications Association, consoli- 
dated its already strong position by sign- 
ing a contract for 12,000 employees of 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, Operators in northern California 
‘ and Nevada will get a pay raise of $3 to 
$4 a week under the new pact. 


so] 


Telephone Companies Lead 
March to Higher Rates 


ee ESE labor matters have direct bear- 
ing on the dozens of telephone rate 
increase applications now being filed with 
various commissions. Increased costs of 
labor are responsible for a considerable 
portion of higher expenses now eating up 
margins between cost and income. The 
long-drawn-out hearings going on before 
commissions from one end of the country 
to the other are turning up the same 
facts each time—expanded work volume, 
additional employees, and higher wage 
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levels have raised the phone companies’ 
payroll by plenty, sometimes more than 
200 per cent. 

In Tennessee, for instance, where 
Southern Bell is seeking a 16 per cent 
rate increase, payroll figures showed total 
expenses in 1939, as $4,220,000, against a 
1947 projected total of $14,362,000, 
nearly 24 times as great. The usual 
charges that Southern Bell paid most 
of its earnings to AT&T were made, 
and commission experts delved into the 
costs of telephone equipment bought 
from Western Electric, another AT&T 
subsidiary. The company claims it is los- 
ing $750,000 annually in Tennessee. Its 
petition for higher rates is due for deci- 
sion some time in November. Meantime, 
its proposed rate schedules are suspended 
and the old rates continue. 

The Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company is asking for higher rates in 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, and other 
states in the area, stating that the in- 
creased costs of all kinds have sliced into 
earnings considerably. The company, like 
other Bell companies, is in the midst of a 
huge expansion and improvement cam- 
paign and needs large sums of capital 
to finance it. Investors are turning away 
from issues which do not promise too 
lucrative a return, and telephone earnings 
at present do not appear to be too attrac- 
tive. The company has pointed out, too, 
that there have been no rate increases 
in the area for the past twenty years, 
though costs have mounted considerably 
in that time. 


NEoccasional feature of all these rate 
hearings is the appearance of local 
unions (not necessarily telephone unions 
at all) in protests to hold the price level. 
Apparently union strategy is to convince 
its members and the world that it is doing 
its members a favor if it opposes any- 
thing and everything that can be called 
inflationary, even if it is only a 25-cents- 
a-month increase in residential telephone 
bills. On frequent occasions, cities, 
states, and even the U. S. Treasury 
have entered protests and filed briefs 
against the granting of rate increase pe- 
titions. In New Jersey, for example, the 
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state objected to a $16,151,000 increase 
request on the grounds that the com- 
pany had failed to show need for the 
additional funds, except a small amount 
for the wage increase given company 
employees in May. In the brief was this 
statement: “The state believes that on 
this date (January 6, 1947) the company 
was not entitled to any increases what- 
soever.” New Jersey also recommended 
limiting company earnings to 5 per cent. 

The state also attacked the New Jer- 
sey Bell Telephone Company for the in- 
clusion in operating expenses of a li- 
cense contract with AT&T calling for a 
payment of-14 per cent of New Jersey 
Bell’s gross earnings to AT&T for serv- 
ices rendered. The state said that, since 
this fee was based on gross earnings, 
there was no relation between the serv- 
ices rendered and the amount paid. The 
company countered by asserting that pay- 
ments to AT&T over the past ten years 
averaged $895,000, while the actual cost 
of services rendered by AT&T had aver- 
aged more than $1,000,000 annually. Fi- 
nally, the company tried to cut through 
the mass of conflicting testimony by re- 
peating the basic questions involved in 
the litigation. They were: (1) What is 
the company’s actual return under exist- 
ing rates? (2) What will the company’s 
return be in the future under existing 
rates? (3) What constitutes a just and 
reasonable return? Some sort of answer 
to these questions was due from the com- 
mission by November 7th. 


AS different tack was tried 
in Washington, D.C., by the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Company 
(Bell system). In asking for a rate in- 
crease that would hike company income 
by about $2,000,000, the company re- 
minded the District of Columbia Public 
Utilities Commission that it was on rec- 
ord as favoring a 6 per cent rate of re- 
turn on telephone company investment. 
But the new rate schedules, it was pointed 
out, would bring company earnings up 
to only 5 per cent from the 3 per cent 
figure now being realized. 

The Wisconsin Telephone Company 
asked the state commission for a rate in- 
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crease to bring in an additional $9,- 
500,000, but the commission allowed 
only $6,400,000 in new rate hikes. The 
commission said it scaled down the re- 
quest because, although the telephone 
company lost money during last winter, 
its losses might be considered abnormally 
large. Wisconsin Telephone Company’s 
payments to AT&T were believed to be 
too high by the commission. The company 
has resumed attempts to obtain the ad- 
ditional $3,100,000 in revenue, though 
chances are slim. 


* 
Heavy Schedule Awaits FCC 


HE Federal Communications Com- 
mission settled down to some hard 
work in Washington, D. C., this month 
after a summer of hard work in Atlantic 
City at the International Telecommuni- 
cations Conference. A full month’s dock- 
et of hearings, many of them involving 
telephone and telegraph cases, was sched- 
uled for October. 

What made the job look so tough? 
First, the resignation of FCC Chairman 
Denny for October 31st, to accept a top 
legal post with the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. Chances are that the 
White House will name a new Demo- 
cratic member and make him chairman 
of FCC. Second, Commissioner Jett will 
be out of the country for the first six 
months of 1948, on his new job with 
the International Telecommunications 
Union in Geneva. Third, rumors persist 
that Commissioner Durr will leave FCC 
for a law college job. Fourth, the pres- 
ence of at least two freshman commis- 
sioners is not likely to hurry FCC, 

All these objections clouded the pros- 
pect of early conversion of FCC into a 
3-panel commission, each dealing with a 
separate phase of communications. Some 
observers opine that asking a brand-new 
commissioner to specialize in certain 
phases of FCC’s regulatory field is like 
demanding that a child run before he 
learns to walk. On the other hand, the 
new system would permit the commis- 
sion to handle three cases, while the 
present FCC could handle only one. 
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Wall Street Analyses of 
Utility Securities 


HERON W., Locke, utility specialist 

with Goodbody & Company, has re- 
cently prepared studies on American & 
Foreign Power, Consolidated Electric & 
Gas preferred, and Electric Power & 
Light. 

The recent weakness in the prior pre- 
ferred stocks of American & Foreign 
Power is attributed to concern over for- 
eign exchange problems (together with 
general market conditions). However, 
the Goodbody & Company study points 
out that under the recapitalization plan 
now before the SEC the prior preferred 
stocks would largely receive 44 per cent 
debentures “whose debt service would 
have been covered by cash brought to the 
U. S. even in the worst year of the de- 
pression in the 1930’s, which was a par- 
ticularly difficult period for raw material 
producing areas such as South America.” 
Dividends should be maintained on the 
senior preferred stocks even if the pres- 
ent plan fails. However, since the plan 
has been approved by the staff of the 
SEC, major modifications seem unlikely 
and an SEC decision may be issued by 
late November, the study concludes. 

In comparing conditions with those 
prevailing in the early 1930's it is pointed 
out that (1) substantial changes in the 
company’s capital structure have reduced 
its vulnerability; (2) the company has 
expanded its properties by about $113,- 
000,000 since 1933, and plans to spend 
about $83,000,000 more during the pe- 
riod 1947-9; and (3) conditions in South 
America have greatly improved since the 
mid-1930’s. Most Latin American coun- 
tries benefited from the war and we are 
dependent on some of these countries for 
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By OWEN ELY 


items not available elsewhere, such as 
coffee. 


rN unfavorable factor is the possible 
continued expropriation proceed- 
ings against subsidiaries in certain coun- 
tries, but thus far these have not injured 
the company much. The element of po- 
litical uncertainty must of course be 
given due weight along with the financial 
factors in appraising the preferred 
stocks. Another unfavorable point is the 
inflationary trend in some Latin Amer- 
ican countries, but some rate increases 
have been obtained, and further advances 
are expected. 

Assuming a dividend of $1 on the new 
common stock, Mr. Locke thinks it would 
sell around 14 in the current market to 
yield about 7 per cent. He also assumes 
that the 4} per cent debentures would 
sell at 90 initially. On this basis and as- 
suming that the official plan is consum- 
mated, work-out values would be as 
follows: 

Estimated Recent 
Value 

$7 First Preferred .... $120.00 
$6 First Preferred .... 
$7 Second Preferred .. 
Common Stock 


Consolidated Electric & Gas pre- 
ferred is currently around 120. The 
SEC approved the integration plans Sep- 
tember 5th, under which each share of 
the preferred (1932 issue) will receive 7 
shares of Atlanta Gas Light common 
stock. While current earnings are about 
$2.40 a share on Atlanta Gas, Goodbody 
& Company estimates that rate reduc- 
tions in the next few months may reduce 
earnings to around $2 a share. On this 
basis a dividend of $1.20 or $1.25 is ex- 
pected, on which basis the new common 
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might be worth about 20. This would 
make Consolidated Electric preferred 
worth about $140. 

Atlanta Gas Light is the most valuable 
asset of Consolidated Electric, but it also 
retains an interest in other scattered 
properties both here and abroad. After 
public stockholders receive the shares of 
Atlanta Gas, remaining assets would go 
to Central Public Utility Corporation, 
the top holding company. However, 
there is also a small remaining bank loan 
(about $6,000,000) to be cleared up be- 
fore Consolidated Electric can be dis- 
solved. The sale of the small U. S. prop- 
erties (Central Indiana Gas, Upper 
Peninsula Power, Carolina Coach, and 
Southern Cities Ice) should bring in 
more than enough to retire the loan. Any 
balance remaining, together with the for- 
eign properties, would eventually be 
transferred to Central Public Utility, to 
apply against its $42,000,000 bonds. 

A Federal court hearing on the plan 
was set for October 14th and “when is- 
sued” trading in Atlanta Gas may be 
initiated if and when court approval is 
effective. 


| his study of Electric Power & Light 
(prepared a few weeks ago) Mr. 
Locke states that the “sharp increase in 
earnings of this system has renewed 
hopes that some action may soon be taken 
on the corporate simplification plan filed 
with the SEC in July, 1946, on which 
hearings were completed some months 
ago. Sharply higher earnings of United 
Gas Corporation common [has permitted 
an increased dividend]. Improvement in 
the earnings of four southern electric 
subsidiaries is also highly beneficial to 
total estimated system value. Although 
timing is difficult to estimate, the steady 
improvement in underlying values jus- 
tifies the belief that both the first and sec- 
ond preferred stocks should work out at 
par plus all arrears, with assets remain- 
ing for the common of $25 to $32 per 
share.” 

The plan now before the SEC would 
give each share of $7 first preferred a 
choice of 10 shares of United Gas com- 
mon, 9 shares of ALMNO common (the 
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proposed holding company for the inte- 
grated southern electric system), or cash. 
With United Gas selling at 18, the 10 
shares would be worth $180 against a 
claim (par plus arrears) of about $190; 
the 9.3 shares offered to the $6 prior pre- 
ferred would be worth $167 versus the 
claim of $177; while the 9.6 shares of- 
fered to the second preferred would be 
worth $173 versus $207 claim, While 
last year’s plan evidently assumed that 
ALMNO would sell about 11 per cent 
higher than United Gas (or around 20) 
Mr. Locke concludes that the initial price 
would now range between 16 and 18, 
based on current market yardsticks. 
Hence, if Electric Power & Light should 
still wish to give preferred stockholders 
an approximately even choice between 
the two stocks it would be necessary to 
“sweeten” the offer with respect to 
ALMNO. 

Mr. Locke also feels that the second 
preferred has a strong claim for par plus 
arrears. A detailed description of United 
Gas and the ALMNO system is appended 
to the study. 


» 


Unfavorable Water Conditions 
Raise Fuel Costs 


HE chart on page 587, entitled “Pro- 

duction of Electric Energy,” repro- 
duced from the Federal Power Commis- 
sion bulletin for July, indicates the diffi- 
cult job which the utilities face in supply- 
ing next winter’s peak load electric re- 
quirements. 

Table I and Table IT on page 586 show, 
respectively, the continued low percent- 
age of hydro generated power in 1947 
and the record thus far for operating and 
net income, 


¥ 


United Corporation Plan 


N the article on “Investment Value” in 
the September 25th issue of this de- 
partment, reference was made to the 
plans of United Corporation and Com- 
monwealth & Southern for retiring their 
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TABLE I will 
1947 Per Cent 
IncreaseinKWH 1947 Per Cent Per Cent of Total Output 
Output over Increase in Generated by Hydro 
Month 1946 Fuel Costs 1947 1946 
legs scale aa 15.0% 46.6% 33.0% 38.6% 2s 
a, Wewengess 19.0 55.3 32.4 38.4 
a edness o's. 15.4 57.2 34.2 40.9 
ME. resesteus 16.1 41.5 35.5 38.2 
eee 16.8 31.0 35.6 40.2 
Sea 13.4 31.4 33.6 37.9 2c 
OY access. 109 31.8 31.5 34.5 
Be. Feckeres Y vac 27.8 31.4 es 
a 
24 3 
3 
- iE 
preferred stocks, together with similar should be applied to reimburse stockhold- : 
cases. In connection with past SEC and_ ers for involuntary retirement of the S 
court decisions, as well as several plans preferred? The company itself is not be- - 
now before the SEC, it was suggested ing wound up, so that charter provisions 9 « 
that the claims of senior stockholders are do not apply (the company expects to 2 
not always recognized in full in “pack- continue in existence as an investment 3 
age” exchanges for three reasons: (1) trust); and the retirement is not a re- a 
The current market value of the package demption in the usual sense because it is ‘ 
may not reflect its fair investment value, forced by the SEC. Under these condi- 
either because prices and price-earnings tions the management feels that income 
ratios may be unduly depressed in the is the prime consideration. The exchange 
present market, or because anticipated package is as follows: ( 
future developments should improve the 
value of the package. (2) The “bundle Dividend Package 
of rights” theory may assign a larger Rate Amount aj 
value to junior stocks than would be war- =! i _Public Service of 140° $1.40" 
ranted under a strict priority viewpoint. © ee, Choos asp coset $1. é‘ 
“sae “ 1 share Columbia Gas & 
(3) The dividend and market history of fire gk eniate H# 75# 
senior issues must be taken into account 7? tase Cincinnati Gas & ee om a 
in judging their investment value and Hectic... 64+ eee ees : . 
the reasonableness of their claims. _ $6 Cash .....00..ereeres a” 
We neglected, however, to mention *Or one share of Public Service Electric & 
one consideration which is particularly Gas jee) and one-tenth share South Jersey . 
appropriate in a case such as that of Gas Company, provided the amended plan has & 2¢ 
nited Corporation preference stock, $M¢ into effect. Dividends on the new basis 2 
» have been officially forecast at $1.64. ; 
where there are no current arrears, The —"*#Interest at 6 per cent. E 
issue is simply—what measuring rod #Including recent 15 cents extra. 3 
21 
= 3 
TABLE II 2 
Monthly Trend of Utility Earnings in 1946-7 ¢ 1c 
é 


Electric Operating Income (Mill.) 
1946 C 





Net Income (Mill.) 
1947 1946 C. 








Month 1947 hange e 
SE Ne Sa ihceio ay $73.1 $75.2 D2.8% $67.4 $68.0 D 8% 
ev cencdeee’s 71.6 72.4 D1.0 64.7 68.3 D5.3 

Me thcstdoees 64.3 64.1 58.6 59.3 D12 

PT SC cege eke 64.1 63.3 1.2 57.0 52.9 7.7 

DN ashies waens 63.1 62.3 1.2 55.3 47.6 16.1 

fare eh bea eSek 63.0 61.3 28 53.4 50.7 5.5 
Me Gincies a 04a sa 57.4 59.3 D3.2 41.9 44.6 D6.0 
ND Sin suis cae $456.6 $457.9 D 3% $398.3 $391.4 17% 
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Highest Line Voltage on Earth 


N event of outstanding moment in 
the transmission of electric power 
took place on October Ist along the banks 
of the Ohio river about 50 miles below 
Pittsburgh. A half-million volts of elec- 
trical energy were sent over a transmis- 
sion line of the recently completed high- 
voltage test project, adjoining the Tidd 
power plant of Ohio Power Company at 
Brilliant, Ohio. 

This transmission line has well been 
termed the “world’s mightiest,” for the 
present highest voltage in operation is 
287,000 volts. 

The construction of this experimental 
laboratory is a tribute to the farsighted 
policies of the American Gas & Electric 
Service Corporation. In keeping with the 
vision of its president, Philip Sporn, this 
project was conceived and initiated by 
that concern for the benefit of the asso- 
ciated companies in the central system of 
the American Gas & Electric Company. 
The principal companies of that system 
are the Ohio Power Company, Appala- 
chian Electric Power Company, Indiana 
& Michigan Electric Company, Wheeling 
Electric Company, Kentucky & West 
Virginia Power Company, and Kingsport 
Utilities. As a group, these companies 
generate something over 4 per cent of 
the electric energy produced in the United 
States. 


Sper leading manufacturers also 
cooperated in this important research 
and test program, The Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation has contributed the 
power transformers, lightning arresters, 
and the measuring equipment, and also 
has been active in planning the investiga- 
tion. The American Bridge Company has 
contributed the towers, and the Ohio 
Brass Company and Locke Insulator 
Corporation, insulators and hardware. 
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The Aluminum Company of America, 
General Cable Corporation, and Ana- 
conda Wire & Cable Company have sup- 
plied the conductors, and the General 
Electric Company is supplying an oil 
circuit breaker and arrester. 

The gathering of invited guests who 
attended the initiation of the project in- 
cluded officials of Federal and state regu- 
latory bodies, executives of the American 
Gas & Electric Company system and of 
the participating manufacturing compa- 
nies, electrical engineers, and representa- 
tives of the news and technical press. 

The broad concept back of this project, 
the need of research into the many ques- 
tions which can arise in transmitting elec- 
tric energy at such high voltages, and the 
economic value of the facts to be ascer- 
tained, were touched upon by Mr. Sporn 
in an illuminating talk to the assembled 
guests. Prefacing his remarks with the 
comment that this country did not suffer 
actual destruction of property as a result 
of the war, he said: 


But we in our country didn’t escape dam- 
age—we suffered damage by our having to 
arrest planning and building for greater 
needs. And so, although we are in a vastly 
better position than most of the world, we 
are still confronted with inadequacies in 
many parts of our economic system. 

Yet, in spite of that, we are setting new 
production records almost daily in many 
fields of activity. Power—electric power— 
is one of them. As a matter of fact, we are 
doing it through power. Thus, our national 
production of electric energy recently passed 
the astonishing weekly figure of 5,000,000,000 
kilowatt hours, and it is going higher. 


— out that with increased uses 
and new loads and with increased 
generation facilities, there come demands 
for new dimensions in transmission, Mr. 
Sporn explained that 


More transmission is needed to transmit 
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the much larger blocks of power from the 
generation to the load centers. Thus, systems 
operating over an extensive area will require 
vastly increased transmission facilities to 
provide the proper capacity in their inte- 
grating and codrdinating networks. The ties 
between adjoining systems will have to be 
on a much bigger scale and all of that will 
require voltages higher than have been uti- 
lized heretofore, if the economics of trans- 
mission are to be maintained in balance. 


Turning then to the necessity for re- 
search, the speaker made the following 


statement: 


But before the necessary transmission lines 
can be designed with a degree of knowledge 
and precision to bring about economical 
transmission, more technical information is 
needed about the characteristics and per- 
formance of the phenomena and the ma- 
terials involved in building lines above the 
present highest voltage at which lines are 
operated ; namely, 287,000 volts. In particular 
we need to know the performance and be- 
havior of the air surrounding a high-voltage 
conductor when the conductor is raised to 
such high voltages. We need to know the 
performance of the insulators which keep 
the electric pressure from breaking through 
and going to ground, instead of staying on 
the conductors. 

We need to know what kinds of conductors 


A the end of his remarks, Mr. Sporn 
made a significant observation 
about this research undertaking. He said: 


. There does not seem to be any question 
that both technologically and economically 
the development of electric power, and the 
art of electric power generation, transmission, 
and distribution, has gone farther in the 
United States than anywhere else on the face 
of the civilized globe, and it has done so 
largely under a system of private enterprise. 
Both the power systems themselves, and the 
manufacturing groups that build and sup- 
ply the equipment, belong in that category. 

We hear a great deal these days about the 
private enterprise system having to prove 
itself in order to meet the challenge of col- 
lectivism. The recent war gave a demonstra- 
tion on a universal scale that people operat- 
ing under a democracy could outthink, out- 
plan, outbuild, outproduce, and outfight those 
operating under a totalitarian impediment. 
On a much smaller scale, we see here today 
that in a particular field of technology the 
private enterprise system can likewise outdo 
those operating on a collective basis. 


As to the technological phases of this 
test project, those who witnessed its initi- 
ation were furnished with certain details, 
among which the following are of in- 
terest: 


and what arrangements can best accomplish 
the transmission purpose at these higher volt- 
ages ; and, when we know that, we can design 
our supporting structures with a degree of 
accuracy that economy dictates. And, finally, 
we need to have a great deal more informa- 
tion than we have on the performance of a 
good deal of other equipment that enters 
into the operation of a high-voltage system 
—the circuit breakers, which are the devices 
which switch the power on and off; and the 
lightning arresters, which keep lightning 
from breaking through and entering the 
equipment and destroying it; and the trans- 
formers, themselves, which both raise the 
pressure of the electric power to the high 
transmitting voltage, and lower it again to 
bring it to values that can be handled along 
highways, on farms, and in homes. 


While the equipment and facilities pro- 
vided by the active participation of the 
group of utility and manufacturing inter- 
ests will be operated for the benefit of the 
American Gas & Electric Company sys- 
tem companies, Mr, Sporn stated that 
this will be “only nominally so”—be- 
cause essentially the benefits will be 
available to the entire electric power in- 
dustry in the United States. 
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Of primary importance in considering 
transmission at voltages in excess of 230,000 
volts are power transmission ability, reli- 
ability, and economics. Transmission ability, 
or power limit, is increased roughly as the 
square of the voltage—hence, the urge to 
higher voltages. Power limit also varies in- 
versely as the impedance. A small spacing 
between conductors is thus desirable to re- 
duce impedance and increase transmission 
ability. 

Economy is also promoted when the 
spacing between conductors is as low as 
possible so that towers can be made lighter 
and smaller. 

One of the most important factors affect- 
ing reliability is the degree of protection 
against lightning outages. Beyond a certain 
number of insulators, which in turn fixes 
the air gap clearances to the tower and the 
spacing between conductors, a line becomes 
essentially lightning proof. Thus, beyond, a 
particular line voltage, lightning protection is 
independent. of the transmission voltage 
utilized. ... 

Power transmission ability is increased, 
and costs are reduced by utilizing a small 
conductor spacing. On the other hand, corona 
losses are higher with closer spacing of con- 
ductors. Thus, corona is important because 
the power loss associated with it may con- 
stitute an important economic factor and be- 
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cause excessive corona may interfere with 
radio reception in the vicinity of the line. 


Three test lines such as would be used 
on an actual system are provided; two 
of them are 14 miles long and the third 
is one mile in length. It was said that 


The latter will be used primarily for pre- 
liminary tests on different diameter con- 
ductors and on combinations of “grouped” 
conductors, and for tests on leakage of in- 
sulator strings. 

A bank of three single-phase transformers 
converts the energy from the 66-kilovolt 
3-phase supply to a high-tension voltage, line 
to line, ranging from 264,500 volts to $00, 000 
volts. The transformers have a bank rating 
of 5,000 kilovolt amperes. Some idea of their 
size can be obtained from the fact that the 
distance from the bottom of the tank to the 
top of the bushing measures 33 feet. . 

Busses are provided for connection of the 

three transmission lines to the transformers. 
A special bus structure was constructed 
which covers an area approximately 340 feet 
by 220 feet. The distance of the upper con- 
ductors from the ground is 54 feet. Ground 
wires extend over the transmission line and 
station and completely shield the bus struc- 
tre ... 
Each 14-mile line consists of 7 towers, of 
which 2 are dead-end towers. The ground 
wires are 124 feet above ground at the tow- 
ers and the height can be varied within limits. 
Provision has been made to vary the lateral 
spacing of the conductors between 32 and 
45 feet. The height of the conductors at the 
towers is about 85 feet and they are sagged 
45 feet. Average span length is approximate- 
ly 1,100 feet. 

The lines are strung with 30 conventional 
53-inch spaced insulators per suspension 
string. Provision will be made for determin- 
ing the effect of shorter strings. . . . The 
line conductors now installed are 1.65-inch 
op segmental copper conductors on one 
line; 2-inch op acsr with paper filler on 
the second line; and 1.65-inch op stranded 
copper with I-beam core on the short line. 


Two types of lightning arresters are 


types of units have been provided, one is self- 
supporting in the form of three columns of 
elements in which each column consists of 
alternate sections of insulators and arrester 
units, The other type of arrester is suspended 
from the bus structure so as to provide an 
earthquake-proof construction, thus enabling 
experience to be obtained on an arrester that 
might be required in earthquake areas. Grad- 
ing rings are placed to distribute the poten- 
tial uniformly between the individual units 
comprising the complete arrester. The height 
of the self-supporting arrester is 29 feet and 
of the suspended type 23 feet. These are the 
largest arresters that have ever been built. 

The instruments for measuring corona 
loss are mounted in an aluminum box located 
on top of the transformer high-voltage bush- 
ings. ... The corona loss is measured directly 
by wattmeters with current coils in series 
with the line. Power is measured by indicat- 
ing instruments observed through a high- 
power telescope from an observation booth 
located approximately 60 feet away, or can 
be recorded over long periods of time by 
means of graphic meters. Special high-speed 
recording meters are provided which can be 
controlled remotely as desired. The slowly 
moving meters permit integrating effects 
over long periods of time and the high-speed 
meters permit study and codrdination of loss 
under abnormal weather conditions. . 

Various other measuring instruments to 
record atmospheric conditions will be pro- 
vided, such as a graphic thermometer, barom- 
eter, hygrometer, precipitation meter, and an 
instrument for measuring of ground gradi- 
ents which may influence corona. 

An important phase of these tests is the de- 
termination of radio influence. Modern in- 
struments for measuring these effects will 
be provided. 


It was pointed out that the features to- 


ward which attention will be directed 
initially in this field research on corona 
and other phenomena are: 


1, Conductor sizes ranging in diameter up 
to 2 inches in both the segmental and wire 
form will be tested. Grouped conductors con- 
sisting of 2, 3, and 4 wires, smaller in diam- 
eter than if only 1 per phase were used, and 


provided to protect the transformers and 
to obtain service experience at these 
high voltages. Further, it was stated: 


spaced at distances in the order of 1 or 2 feet, 
also will be tested. 
2. The number of insulators will be varied 


Since the line will operate at 500 kilovolts 
at times, arresters with a maximum rating 
of 350 kilovolts have been provided, This 
represents a 70 per cent arrester which is 
justified because the system is well grounded. 
Electrically, the arresters are made up of 
standard units which will withstand the con- 
ventional impulse tests. .. . 

Mechanically, the construction departs 
quite radically from past tradition. Two 
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up to a maximum of 

3. Lateral spacing of conductors in flat 
configuration will be changed. 

4. The height of the ground wires will be 
varied in several steps and the effect of the 
presence and absence of ground wires deter- 
mined under identical weather conditions. 

5. Conductor weathering will be studied. 

6. Atmospheric conditions such as rain, 
fog, sleet, hail, and snow will be investigated. 
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Interpretation of results will be facilitated 
by recording the loss over long periods of 
time. 

7. Atmospheric electrical gradients at the 
ground and their variation with rain clouds 
and also their influence upon corona will be 
studied. 

8. Insulator loss as affected by fog, sleet, 
and rain will be susceptible to determination. 

9. The effects of all these factors on radio 
reception wil! be determined. In particular, 
the conditions at the tower will be given care- 
ful attention. 


It was also noted that a more complete 
description of this codperative test re- 
search, including objectives, details of 
layout, apparatus, metering equipment, 
etc. will be covered by a group of seven 
technical papers to be presented before 
the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers at its Midwest meeting in Chi- 
cago, November 3 to 7, 1947. 

—R.S.C. 





The Special Obligation of Utility 
Labor 


REPORT on public utility labor legis- 
lation prepared by a special com- 
mittee appointed by the council of the 
section on public utility law of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association (ABA) was sub- 
mitted at the annual meeting in Septem- 
ber, at Cleveland. 

The committee was instructed to “com- 
pile a reference of legislative enact- 
ments,” and to “review some of the ad- 
ministrative and judicial rulings pertain- 
ing to public utilities in the labor rela- 
tions field.” The result was an interesting 
analysis well warranting reference space 
if not immediate reading by utility and 
labor lawyers and others. 

The committee felt that it was not 
necessary to review the history of the de- 
velopment and acceptance of labor union 
organization, immediate concern being 
the laws relating to labor as it affects pub- 
lic utilities. 

Cited as a logical basis for this type of 
legislation is the fact that utilities are 
businesses “affected with a public inter- 
est.” Utility companies have an obliga- 
tion to render service to all comers. The 
committee in its report deduces that 

If such are the obligations of the utility 
corporation, should there not be restrictions 
upon employees or labor unions from inter- 
fering with the rendition of the service to 
which the public is entitled and the utility 
required to make available? To deny the 
power of the government to impose such re- 


Sstrictions is to render impotent the ability of 
the utility to perform its legal function and 
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the power of public authority to enforce the 
utility’s legal obligation to furnish utility 
service, The Supreme Court’s decisions in 
Wilson v. New and the Wolff Packing Com- 
pany Case point out the different obligations 
assumed by employer and employee of com- 
mon carriers and public utilities from those 
carrying on other types of business “affected 
with a public interest.” 


In the Wolff Packing Company Case 
decision (1923) the court described as 
number one of three types of business 
“clothed with a public interest of justify- 
ing some public regulation” : 

Those which are carried on under the au- 
thority of a public grant of privileges which 
either expressly or impliedly imposes the 
affirmative duty of rendering a public service 
demanded by any member of the public. Such 


are the railroads, other common carriers, 
and public utilities (262 US 522). 


g f= court indicated in this and sub- 
sequent decisions that legislative 
regulatory power may reach into the con- 
tractual relations between employer and 
employee whenever there is a direct ob- 
ligation of continued service on the part 
of both, assumed upon entry into that 
field of business. 

In the Wilson v. New Case (243 US 
332) Chief Justice White, in giving the 
court’s decision, dealt with the right of 
government to interfere in matters affect- 
ing a common carrier and its employees 
in wage matters where it was “essential 
to protect the public right.” He said: 
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. whatever would be the right of an em- 
ployee engaged in a private business to de- 
mand such wages as he desires, to leave the 
employment if he does not get them, and, by 
concert of action, to agree with others to 
leave upon the same condition, such rights 
are necessarily subject to limitation when em- 
ployment is accepted in a business charged 
with a public interest and as to which the 
power to regulate commerce possessed by 
Congress applied, and the resulting right to 
fix, in case of disagreement and dispute, a 
standard of wages .. . necessarily obtained. 


The ABA committee report calls at- 
tention to the fact that it was the em- 
ployer in both cases who questioned the 
constitutionality of the regulatory sta- 
tutes. 

The ABA committee report recalled 
that there was a disinclination on the part 
of legislative bodies to deal with labor 
disturbances through methods of com- 
pulsion which the Supreme Court has in- 
dicated are within their power, at least so 
far as public utilities and common car- 
riers are concerned. 

Recognition of the need for use of their 
dormant powers to control labor disputes, 
carried on to the detriment of the public 
welfare, has been forced into the view of 
law-making bodies. Such recent occur- 
rences as the Pittsburgh utility strike in 
1946, the threatened coal strike, and the 
telephone workers’ strike in the first half 
of 1947, focused public attention on 
strikes against essential industries. Pub- 
lic sentiment gathered to bring about an 
acceptance of ideas now embodied in the 
Taft-Hartley Act and the Public Utility 
Antistrike acts on the statute books of 
some ten states. 


HE Labor-management Relations 

Act, 1947 (Taft-Hartley Act), the 
report observes, contains a provision re- 
lating to “national emergencies.” The re- 
port stated on this point: 


There, if a “threatened or actual strike or 
lockout affecting an entire industry or a sub- 
stantial part thereof engaged in trade, com- 
merce, transportation, transmission, or com- 
munication among the several states or with 
foreign nations or engaged in the production 
of goods for commerce, will, if permitted to 
occur or continue, imperil the national health 
or safety,” the President, upon receipt of a 
report of a board of inquiry, appointed by 
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him, may direct the Attorney General to 
petition a district court to enjoin the threat- 
ened or actual strike or lockout. The act 
makes provision, however, for the discharge 
of the injunction at the end of an eighty (80) 
day period unless the parties sooner settle 
the dispute. 

While the functions of the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service, under the new 
act, do not trespass upon the freedom of col- 
lective bargaining, nevertheless, the service 
is vitalized with considerable persuasive 
powers. 

The act requires that employers and 
employees or their representatives “shall 

. participate fully and promptly in such 
meetings as may be undertaken by the 
service under this act for the purpose of 
aiding in the settlement of a dispute.” 
So, while compulsion is not to be the 
mainstay of the Federal Mediation Serv- 
ice, it has access to equipment that will 
enable it to perform the offices imposed 
upon it to assist parties in settling dis- 
putes. 


OME states have enacted legislation 
which provides for the compulsory 
settlement of labor disputes before they 
reach the strike or lockout stage. In sev- 
eral cases this legislation specifically cov- 
ers the public utilities sector of manage- 
ment-labor relations. These are: Florida, 
Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, and Wisconsin. The re- 
port states that the Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania laws do not apply to tele- 
phone companies, and the 1946 New Jer- 
sey law was amended in 1947 to put 
“teeth” in it. 

The types of state public utility laws 
fall into three general classes: (1) the 
Virginia type which is a state “seizure” 
law; (2) the Indiana type which is a 
“compulsory arbitration” law; (3) the 
New Jersey type which is a sort of com- 
bination of both. The “seizure” laws are 
based on the theory that utility strikes 
can best be avoided if the state takes over 
the utility properties in order to put the 
utility employees in a position where they 
may not strike against the state. The 
“compulsory arbitration” laws are based 
on the premise that, by very reason of the 
vital nature of utility service to the pub- 
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lic, strikes can be prohibited through the 
requirement of mandatory mediation, re- 
gardless of public or private operation— 
thus, state seizure is unnecessary; The 
third, or combination type, is represented 
by the amended New Jersey statute which 
seems to be based on the idea that public 
authority ought to have access to either or 
both of the above remedies. 

The Virginia “seizure” law is designed 
to prevent suspension of public utility op- 
erations through labor disputes. It was 
based on the 1946 New Jersey law but 
has new embellishments. The act applies 
to utilities generally (except those under 
the jurisdiction of the National Railway 
Labor Act). State seizure is authorized 
under the act if operations are found es- 
sential to public health, safety, or wel- 
fare. It provides machinery for the em- 
ployment of the utility workers by the 
state. 


Gus called and in effect after the 
required waiting period, and begin- 
ning immediately prior to state seizure, 
are not specifically prohibited. 

Principal, if not sole, purpose of the 
legislation is to assure that, whoever may 
be right or wrong in a labor dispute, util- 
ity operations will not cease, 

The Virginia act does not interfere in 
the slightest, the committee report says, 
with the requirements, sanctions, or pro- 
cedures provided by Federal law. It seeks 
to prevent utility stoppage as the result of 
a strike and does not make abortive the 
Wagner Act protections of the right to 
strike, The law is for the public’s benefit, 
and not the employer’s. The latter is, in 
fact, financially penalized by one of its 
provisions. With regard to the state law 
and the Taft-Hartley Act the following 
is quoted : 

The Taft-Hartley Act, amending the Wag- 
ner Act, does, though for only a limited pe- 
riod, seek directly to prevent strikes having 
a serious effect on the public. However, for 
this purpose the new Federal law covers only 
cases where the strike “will imperil the na- 
tional health or safety.” It should not con- 
stitute such an exercise of Federal jurisdic- 
tion as to prevent action through state law 
for cases of danger to public health or safety 
not affecting the nation but the state. 
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The New Jersey seizure statute has 
been the subject of court action in the 
U. S. District Court for the District of 
New Jersey, Traffic Telephone Workers’ 
Federation of New Jersey et al, v. Dris- 
coll et al. (July 3, 1947). 

Laws passed in the states previously 
mentioned are not the only ones of in- 
terest to public utilities—the chart ap- 
pearing in conjunction with this account 
was attached to the original report. (See 
page 592.) This chart concerns labor sta- 
tutes of interest to public utilities in the 
states mentioned. The basic provisions of 
the Virginia type of law are to be found 
in the statutes of Massachusetts and 
North Dakota. The Indiana type is repre- 
sented by the Florida, Michigan, Nebras- 
ka, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin law. 
The third, or combined, type is found in 
the New Jersey and Missouri statutes, 
and may be said to be contained in a 1920 
Kansas law, but the constitutionality of 
this has been questioned, 


—. finding” as used therein is 
limited to statutes which empower 
investigations by state governors, boards, 
or commissions on their own initiative 
or on application of either party, the re- 
sults of which may be made public, 

“Automatic check-off prohibited” in- 
cludes, with one exception, only those 
statutes which make it an unfair labor 
practice or unlawful for an employer to 
deduct from wages of any employee any 
sum to be paid to a labor organization 
except on the individual order of any 
employee. (Delaware prohibits any form 
of payroll deduction of union dues.) 
New Hampshire, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Virginia have laws prohibit- 
ing compulsory payment as a condition 
of employment. 

Not included in the study : “Unfair la- 
bor practice investigations” as not being 
within the scope of the present survey. 
Also, statutes referring to voluntary ar- 
bitration, sit-down strike prohibition, un- 
lawful riots and routs. The “closed-shop” 
provisions of statutes in California, 
Idaho, Louisiana, Maryland, and Nevada 
are not included. _FT 
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The March of 
Events 


In General 


AGA Convention 


HE twenty-ninth annual convention 
Ts the American Gas Association 
closed its well-attended sessions at 
Cleveland municipal auditorium on Oc- 
tober 8th, following three days of varied 
convention activities. The feature of the 
opening session was R. H. Hargrove’s 
address as retiring president, and he 
warned that the public had another win- 
ter of gas shortage in store due to the 
inability of the industry to obtain pipe 
and pipe-line facilities to enlarge trans- 
mission capacities. 

President C. M. White of Republic 
Steel Corporation likewise stressed the 
pipe shortage when he pointed out that 
even a present increase in steel produc- 
tion would not become apparent at the 
pipe-line end of the business for another 
two years. 

Hudson W. Reed, president of Phila- 
delphia Gas Works Company, was elect- 
ed to succeed Mr. Hargrove as president 
of the association. Other elected officers 
were first vice president, Robert W. 
Hendee, president of Colorado Interstate 
Gas Company; second vice president, 
Hugh H. Cuthrell, vice president of 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company; treas- 
urer, Edward F. Barrett, president of 
Long Island Lighting Company. 

Prominent guest speakers at the con- 
vention included Chairman Nelson Lee 
Smith of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion (see page 579) and Max W. Ball, 
director of the Interior Department Oil 
and Gas Division, These and other con- 
vention addresses will be digested in the 
next issue of this publication. 
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Congress May Raise Power Rate 


HAIRMAN Ben F. Jensen, Republican 

of Iowa, of the House subcommittee 

on Interior Department appropriations 

on October 2nd announced that the com- 

mittee had ordered an independent in- 

vestigation of the $17.50 kilowatt-year 

Bonneville power rate, with the possi- 

bility that the rate may be raised by con- 
gressional action. : 

Jensen’s surprise statement came in the 
midst of a hearing in Portland, Oregon, 
at which public power groups were 
criticizing the appropriations granted the 
Bonneville Power Administration at the 
recent session of Congress. 

In another development, Chairman 
Jensen acknowledged publicly that he re- 
garded the appropriations previously 
made for the Columbia basin irrigation 
project “inadequate.” 

Jensen also made a blistering attack 
upon any extension of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority to the Pacific Northwest or 
elsewhere. He said: 

I’m not going to try to repeal TVA. But 

I am going to work to make a band around 

TVA so tight that it will never spread over 

the rest of America. 

Jensen also said that he personally 
would not “vote another dime” for proj- 
ects if he thought they were going to turn 
into valley authority plans. 


Bonneville Signs Contract 


HE Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion on October 3rd contracted to 
supply the Carborundum Company of 
Niagara Falls, New York, with a 20- 
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year supply of Columbia river power for 
the operation of the company’s new 
plant to be constructed at Vancouver, 
Washington. 

Paul J. Raver, Bonneville Administra- 
tor, said the contract provides for the de- 
livery of 10,000 kilowatts of Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee dam power beginning 
not later than April 1, 1949, and pos- 
sibly sooner if the plant is ready to be- 
gin operations prior to that date and 
power is available. 

The Carborundum Company’s new 
$2,000,000 plant will manufacture abra- 
sives and other related material and is 
expected ultimately to employ 1,500 men. 

Execution of the contract was said to 
culminate five years of negotiation by the 
market development staff of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, which suc- 
cessfully sought to obtain this new type 
of operation for the Pacific Northwest. 


SEC Approves Plans 


N a series of orders and opinions, the 

Securities and Exchange Commission 

on September 30th approved applications 

submitted by five companies, while two 

other companies filed requests for per- 

mission to sell $13,000,000 of bonds to 
finance planned construction. 

In a memorandum opinion, the SEC 
approved the proposal of the trustees of 
the Pittsburgh Railway Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Philadelphia Company, to 
sell to five banks between $1,897,000 and 
$2,250,000 of car trust bonds carrying in- 


terest ranging from 14 to 3 per cent and 
maturing in 1955. The proceeds will be 
used with other funds to buy 100 street- 
cars. 

The North American Company’s pro- 
posal to surrender 51,827 shares of the 
Washington Railway & Electric Com- 
pany’s common stock in exchange for 
2,073,113 common shares of the Potomac 
Electric Power Company was sanctioned 
by the commission. North American 
intends to distribute the Potomac shares 
to its stockholders. 

Supplementing its approval of the East 
Coast Public Service Company’s § 11(e) 
plan, the SEC issued an order endorsing 
the holding company’s proposal to dis- 
tribute 90,000 common shares of the East 
Coast Electric Company, a subsidiary, to 
holders of its own common stock at the 
rate of three shares for each share held, 
and then dissolve. 

Likewise the commission granted the 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Company’s 
application for permission to purchase all 
outstanding securities of the Mauch 
Chunk Heat, Power & Electric Light 
Company, Renovo Edison Light, Heat & 
Power Company, and Renovo Heating 
Company from the Republic Service Cor- 
poration for $674,590, which is to be paid 
in shares of Pennsylvania’s common 
stock. 

The commission sanctioned the Metro- 
politan Edison Company’s proposal to 
sell $4,500,000 of first mortgage bonds, 
due in 1977, at competitive bidding and to 
use the proceeds for new facilities. 


Arizona 


Court Backs Gas Seller 


EGALITY of the Serv- Yu Gas Codpera- 
tive of Pinal county, and its right 
to purchase natural gas at wholesale 
prices and sell it at cost to members with- 
out a permit from the state corporation 
commission, was upheld on October Ist 
by Superior Judge Thomas J. Croaff. 
It was a complete rebuff of the state 
commission, which contended the co- 
Operative of Pinal farmers was not 
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legally constituted, and, if so, was re- 
quired to obtain a permit and operate 
subject to the commission. 

Judge Croaff held it is a legally organ- 
ized and incorporated, nonprofit and non- 
stock codperative authorized to do busi- 
ness with its members only, and not the 
public. 

The codperative claimed it was, and set 
forth that it could buy gas at wholesale 
prices from the El Paso Natural Gas 
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Company’s main line through that area. 
But the El Paso Company refused to sup- 
ply gas until it obtained a permit or court 
order. Its members have been buying &s 
at retail prices from the Natural Gas 


Service Company, the corporation com- 
mission’s permit holder in that area, 
through lines the members themselves 
installed from the El Paso’s main line to 
their farms, the complaint said. 


Delaware 


Gas Rate Increase Petitioned 


ye Delaware Power & Light Com- 
pany recently asked the public util- 
ity commission for permission to in- 
crease the rates for its gas service to an 
amount which, it was said, will add about 
45 cents a month to the bill of the average 
householder. The petition does not affect 
rates charged for electric power. It is the 
first time in more than twenty-eight years 
that the company has asked for such an 
increase, an official said. 

The utility asked that approval of the 


new rates be granted so that they may be 
applied to bills based on meter readings 
after November Ist. 

According to Stuart Cooper, president 
of the utility, “the unprecedented increase 
in the costs of fuel, labor, supplies, and 
other elements entering into the cost of 
supplying gas to its customers since its 
present rate schedules were adopted,” 
makes the request necessary. 

The new rates would apply to resi- 
dential, commercial, industrial, and 
space-heating customers, 


Illinois 


Chicago Acquires Transit Lines 


NEW era in Chicago’s transit history 
began on September 30th when the 
Chicago Transit Authority, a publicly 
owned corporation, bought and paid for 
the Chicago Surface Lines and the Chi- 
cago Rapid Transit Company (the ele- 
vated) and ordered its management per- 
sonnel to take over the properties for 
combined operation on October Ist. 

The payment was made in the Federal 
District Court of Judge Michael L. Igoe, 
who has been in charge of the two com- 
panies in bankruptcy for nearly nine 
years. The purchase had been decreed at 
court sale last April, subject to the CTA 


arranging financing. The price of the 
surface lines was $75,000,000 and of the 
elevated $12,162,500. 

However, the authority sold a bond 
issue, secured by revenues, for $105,- 
000,000, the excess over the purchase 
price to be used for adjustments, for 
working capital, and for improvement in 
equipment. Philip Harrington, CTA 
board chairman, said that with funds 
held by the surface lines the amount 
available for modernizing was about 
$26,000,000. 

The first effect of the change in man- 
agement to be noted was a new schedule 
of fares. 


lowa 


Power Plant Ruling Asked 
HE question of whether the state 
executive council shall automati- 
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cally issue certificates of convenience and 
necessity to already existing hydroelec- 
tric plants recently resulted in a council 
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request for an attorney general’s written 
opinion covering several points of the 
new law. 

Other questions that developed during 
a council discussion of the law also re- 
sulted in the council delaying issuance of 
certificates for 11 such plants which the 
council’s secretary, Henry Wichman, 
certified as ready for action. 

The new act in general provides that 
such certificates shall be issued only after 
a public hearing and gives the council 
authority to inquire into the power plant 
operator’s financial responsibility and to 
lay down “reasonable terms and condi- 
tions” as to the issuance of certificates. 

The new act, passed by the last legisla- 


ture, carries a “grandfather” clause pro- 
viding that in regard to already existing 
power plants the council shall issue the 
certificate. 

Chiefly at the questioning of Governor 
Robert D. Blue, the council debated 
whether it has the power to make such 
certificates subject to certain conditions, 
whether the public hearing should be 
held, and other points. 

The request would ask for a formal at- 
torney general’s decision on those points 
as well as whether municipally owned 
plants come under the new act and as to 
whether out-of-state companies operat- 
ing such plants in Iowa are subject to 
the law. 


Missour1 


Plan Large Gas System 

MILLION-DOLLAR gas distribution 

system to tap the Big and Little 
Inch pipe lines for extreme southeastern 
Missouri was proposed by the Missouri 
Western Gas Company of Butler on 
October 3rd. 

The company applied to the state pub- 
lic service commission for authority to 
build 77 miles of transmission line with 
distribution systems at these towns in 


Dunklin, New Madrid, and Pemiscot 
counties: Campbell, Caruthersville, 
Clarkston, Gideon, Hayti, Holcomb, 
Kennett, Portageville, and adjacent ter- 
ritories. 

The estimated investment would be 
$1,297,962 with $635,190 of that to be 
spent for transmission lines and $555,600 
for the distribution systems. 

None of the cities listed has a gas 
utility now. 


Nebraska 


Denies Tax Revenue Loss 


Gea Manager Harold Kramer 
of Nebraska’s Loup River Public 
Power District recently denied that the 
State’s public power system and the 
TVA have cost the country $84,423,000 
in lost tax revenue. The charge was 
made by L. V. Sutton, president of the 
Carolina Power & Light Company, in a 
letter to the House Public Works Com- 
mittee. Kramer asserted : 
The facts are that in the state of Nebraska, 
not a single penny has n lost in taxes. 


The Consumers Public Power District, 
which acquired by negotiation all 15 former 
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private power companies, continues to pay 
the same amount of state, county, and local 
taxes that was paid by the private companies 
themselves. 

True, like all municipal electric plants in 
Nebraska and the United States, we do not 
pay Federal income taxes. 

But the by-product businesses attracted 
and developed by our cheap electric rates 
pay Federal income taxes that greatly offset 
this loss to the Federal Treasury. 


Kramer declared that private power 
companies never would have built the 
large hydroelectric projects which dot 
Nebraska. He claimed that the state and 
the nation have been enriched by the de- 
velopment and conservation of water. 
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Nevada 


Study Power Offer 


oer pay study of an offer by the 
city of Los Angeles to generate all of 
the electric power required by the state 
of Nevada by use of the city’s equipment 
at Hoover dam got under way late last 
month as a subcommittee of the Colorado 
river commission met in Carson City. 

The proposed arrangement, first tenta- 
tively discussed almost two years ago, 
was Officially presented for Nevada’s ac- 
tion by Los Angeles at a meeting of the 
river commission in Las Vegas on 
September 15th. 

State Engineer A. M. Smith, a member 
of the subcommittee named by Governor 
Vail Pittman to investigate the situation, 
said the matter “is of such far-reaching 


importance to the entire state of Nevada 
that it will require many weeks of study 
and discussion before the subcommittee 
can make a definite report.” 

Under terms of the proposed arrange- 
ment, the city of Los Angeles would 
agree to generate all of the power needed 
by Nevada and sell it to users in that 
state at as low a rate as possible. 

The original agreement covering the 
allocating of Hoover dam power gives 
17.53 of the total available to Nevada, or, 
at present production rates, about 750,- 
000,000 kilowatts per year. 

If the offer is ultimately accepted, it 
will save Nevada a “tremendous invest- 
ment” in power generators and other 
equipment, Mr. Smith pointed out. 


New Jersey 


Electric Company Gives Credit 

ESIDENTIAL electric customers served 

by New Jersey Power & Light Com- 

pany recently were presented with a 50 

per cent credit of the first monthly bill- 

ing, based on meter readings made on or 
after October Ist. 

The 50 per cent customer dividend 
also applies to the first $125 of one 
month’s bill to commercial, industrial, 
and street-lighting customers served 
under classifications “B,” “C,” “F,” “G,” 
and “H.” 

The announcement of the customer 
dividend was released by the state board 
of public utility commissioners and the 
officers of New Jersey Power & Light 
Company. This is the eighth billing credit 
to be given by the company since July, 
1942, 

Total savings to customers will be ap- 
proximately $164,400, H. C. Thuerk, 
president, announced. Through billing 
credits distributed during the past six 
years, customers of New Jersey Power 
& Light Company have received savings 
of over $1,200,000. 
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The amounts of billing credits and rate 
reductions are determined from the ap- 
plication of the rate adjustment plan, ap- 
proved by the board of public utility com- 
missioners. 


Workers Denied Raise 


LAIM of the Camden Coke and Gas 

Workers’ Independent Federation 
for a wage increase of about 54 cents an 
hour has been rejected by a 5-member 
arbitration panel of the state mediation 
board which was headed by John Frei- 
den, former general counsel of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. 

Decision of the panel was filed with 
the governor’s office on October Ist by 
the mediation board. A _ dissenting 
opinion was filed by Neil Walsh, labor 
representative on the panel. 

Members of the union are employed at 
the Camden and Glassboro gas works of 
the Public Service Electric & Gas Com- 
pany. 

Their case was submitted to the 
panel after the plants were seized by the 
state early this year. The seizure oc- 
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curred after the workers left their jobs. 
They returned when the state took over. 

In November, 1945, the company 
granted a 12.75 per cent increase to elec- 
tric and gas workers and January 1, 1947, 
the gas workers got an additional 114 
per cent increase to meet higher living 
costs. 

In May, under a new contract, the 
electric workers received a raise of 12.3 
per cent, The gas workers maintained 
they should receive the difference be- 


Transit Head Named 


Mx O’Dwyer on October 2nd an- 
nounced that he would appoint 
Deputy Transportation Commissioner 
William Reid as chairman of the board 
of transportation to succeed Charles P. 
Gross, scheduled to retire on October 
21st. 

The announcement was construed as 
an indication that the mayor intended to 
revive within the next few months the 
question of a subway fare rise sufficient 
to wipe out operating deficits on the 
municipal transit lines. It also was taken 
as an indication that the board of trans- 
portation within the same period might 
revise its labor relations policy to con- 
form with the mayor’s view that it should 
give “proper weight” to the relative 
numerical strength of unions of transit 
employees in negotiations on wages, 
hours, and working conditions. 

Edward T. McNally late last month 
was promoted to the $15,001 post of gen- 
eral superintendent of the New York 
city transit system by the board of trans- 
portation. The vote was 2 to 1, with 
Chairman Gross dissenting. 


TWU Extends Contracts 
a that 1,800,000 bus and 


streetcar riders in Manhattan, 
Queens, and the Bronx would have to 
seek other means of travel was removed 
recently when the Transport Workers 
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New York 


tween their cost-of-living increase and 
the 12.3 per cent boost the electrical 
workers obtained. According to the panel, 
the difference amounted to 54 cents in 
the average case. 

Claim of the gas workers was based 
upon a stipulation in their old contract 
that they would receive increases similar 
to those given the electrical workers. The 
panel, however, said that that stipulation 
in their contract was not carried over into 
the newer contract. 





Union, CIO, announced that its contracts 
with two transit companies had been ex- 
tended pending further negotiations. 

The companies affected were the 
Third Avenue Railway System, with 2,- 
700 employees, and the Fifth Avenue 
Coach Company, with 900. Both con- 
tracts were scheduled to expire at mid- 
night on September 30th. Under the ex- 
tensions, any wage increases finally 
agreed upon will apply retroactively, the 
union said. 

The union is seeking a general pay 
rise of 25 cents an hour, a welfare plan, 
additional paid holidays, and more 
liberal vacation schedules. In the Fifth 
Avenue Company the union also is ask- 
ing establishment of a pension system. 
The Third Avenue line already has a 
pension system. 


Merger Plan Rejected 


pom the proposed reorganization 
scheme would cost preferred stock- 
holders about $30,000,000, the state pub- 
lic service commission recently an- 
nounced it had rejected a company-spon- 
sored plan for the consolidation of four 
companies of the Long Island Lighting 
system into a single operating utility. 
The commission said the plan was in- 
equitable to the preferred stockholders 
of three of the utilities involved, that it 
would be preferential in its treatment of 
Long Island preferred stockholders, and 
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that the capital structure of the consoli- 
dated company would be basically un- 
sound. 

Chairman Milo R. Maltbie, who wrote 
a 79-page opinion in the case, indicated 
a tentative plan along which the com- 
panies should map their unification and 
financing course. The tentative plan 
calls for a reduction of about $10,000,000 
in long-term debt, from $54,000,000 to 
$44,000,000 ; issuance of about $21,000,- 
000 in new preferred stock to refund 
$10,000,000 of outstanding debentures 
and pay off $10,800,000 of short-term 
loans, for which the company will be 
obligated by the end of 1947; and issu- 
ance of $20,000,000 of common stock of 
the new consolidated company to the 
present preferred stockholders. 

Total capitalization under the Maltbie 
plan would be about $85,000,000 and 
present common stockholders would not 
receive any interest in the new company. 

Companies named in the petition for 
authority to consolidate are the Long 
Island Lighting Company, the parent 
utility of the system; the Queens 
Borough Gas & Electric Company; the 
Nassau & Suffolk Lighting Company; 


and the Long Beach Gas Company. 


Utility Wins Point 


oo Rochester Gas & Electric Com- 
pany recently won the first round in 
its fight for a court review of the state 
public service commission’s refusal to ap- 
prove unconditionally a bond and stock 
issue. Supreme Court Justice Isador 
Bookstein denied the commission’s peti- 
tion to dismiss the action and, upon re- 
quest of the company, ordered the case 
to the appellate division, third depart- 
ment, for decision on the issues. 


Longer Gas Restriction Sought 


HE Brooklyn Union Gas Company 
last month announced that it had 
filed a request with the state public serv- 
ice commission for an extension of the 
restriction and use of gas for space heat- 
ing until May 1, 1948. The present re- 
striction will expire on November Ist. 
The company said that since the end 
of the war it has been pushing its expan- 
sion program vigorously but that the 
supply of gas has not yet been brought 
into balance with the demand. 


Ohio 


City Hunts Utilities Director 


es for a public utilities commis- 
sioner for Akron at a top salary of 
$6,000 a year was in progress on Septem- 
ber 30th after city council voted to fill 
the post, which has been vacant eleven 
years, Over the objection of Councilman 
Robert C. Ryder, council voted 12 to 1 


to enact the proposal as emergency legis- 
lation. Ryder maintained that the city’s 
financial position did not call for the 
office, which it has been estimated would 
cost the city $12,000 a year. 

The commissioner will advise council 
on utility matters, such as the current 
wrangle over crosstown bus service. 


Oregon 


operate its electric and steam-heating 
businesses until such time as the people 
approve a 20-year franchise. 

The permit, which contained principal 
features of the franchise proposed by 


City Approves Permit 


ae Portland city council last month 
granted, after a short hearing, the 
“stop-gap” revocable permit authorizing 
Pacific Power & Light Company to 
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Commissioner Dorothy McCullough Lee, 
will become effective at expiration of the 
company’s present franchise, November 
13th. The franchise ordinance probably 
will be up for first and second readings 
October 30th, when a public hearing will 
be set. 

With the franchise ordinance the coun- 
cil will act on a resolution submitting the 
franchise to the voters next May. If the 
popular vote is favorable, the revocable 
permit automatically will expire when the 


franchise becomes effective ; if the fran- 
chise is voted down the permit will con- 
tinue indefinitely. 


Plant Sale Looms 

a D-; generating plant and power lines 

of the Gold Beach Codperative 
Utilities Company will be purchased by 
the Coos and Curry Electric Codperative 
by means of the recent Federal REA 
loan of $450.000, it was announced re- 
cently. 


Virginia 


Utility to Appeal 

]? tgpcrnagecr fight to have local prop- 

erty of the Virginia Electric & 
Power Company assessed at 100 per cent 
of its value for tax purposes will be car- 
ried to the state supreme court of ap- 
peals, following a ruling against the city 
by the state corporation commission early 
this month. 

Mayor Edwards, who initiated the 
city’s tax fight against Vepco when he 
was city attorney, had no comment to 
make on the matter beyond a pledge that 
an appeal would be prosecuted with 
vigor. 

The city attorney’s office pointed out 
that appeal from the commission’s denial 


of the city’s petition for review and cor- 
rection of Vepco tax assessments is a 
matter of right, as distinguished from 
appeals from the courts, generally con- 
sidered a matter of grace. 

The city will have four months to per- 
fect its appeal from a corporation com- 
mission ruling which declared that “no 
error exists in the assessment and ascer- 
tainment of value of the real and personal 
properties of Virginia Electric & Power 
Company...” 

The decision marked the end of a 2- 
year first round in the city’s fight against 
commission procedure in assessing Vep- 
co’s property at 40 per cent of its true 
value. 


Wisconsin 


Co-op Dam Bill Signed 


A giving the Dairyland Power Co- 

Sperative authority to condemn 
land owned by a private utility was signed 
into law on October 2nd by Governor 
Rennebohm. 

The new law grants the codperative, a 
unit of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, power to condemn any land in 
the town of Dewey, Rusk county, that it 
needs for the $3,100,000 dam it plans to 
build on the Flambeau river. The co- 
Operative wants some 40 acres of land, 
which is owned by the Lake Superior 
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District Power Company, in that town. 

The bill was the last of the measures 
passed by the legislature at its September 
session to be signed by the governor. 

Backers of the bill, introduced by 
seventy-one assemblymen, claimed that 
the power company had bought the Rusk 
county land to block the codperative’s 
proposed dam. In the senate, the bill was 
passed by a narrow margin after Senator 
Gustave Buchen, Republican of Sheboy- 
gan, warned that it might be held un- 
constitutional and probably would lead to 
court suits. 
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The Latest Utility Rulings 


Intrastate Telephone Toll Charges Need Not Be As 
Low As Interstate Tolls 


HE South Dakota commission af- 
firmed its previous order increasing 
intrastate rates of Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Company. The new rates are 
expected to yield 3.21 per cent on work- 
ing capital and book cost of plant, less de- 
preciation, using the past year as a guide. 
It was observed that courts generally 
have held that a rate of return of less than 
6 per cent upon capital invested in tele- 
phone plant is confiscatory. To produce 
that return a drastic upward revision of 
rates would be necessary. However, after 
negotiations between the commission and 
the company, it was tentatively agreed 
that the company would accept an in- 
crease estimated to yield approximately 
—_— of what was originally request- 
ed. 

Complaints were made that intrastate 
toll charges were higher than interstate 
toll charges and that, therefore, the in- 
trastate charges were unjust, unreason- 
able, and illegal. The commission said 
that if it were to adjust intrastate rates 
in all cases so as to bring them into con- 
formity with interstate rates, where the 
short intrastate call happened to pass 
over the line also used for interstate mes- 
sages, it would result in a confusion of 
rates and no end of discrimination as be- 
tween the South Dakota people on intra- 
state messages. At any rate, it ruled, 
whether this is permissible or not is a 
matter within the sound discretion of the 
commission. 

While it was admitted that a com- 
parison of intrastate rates with intra- 
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state rates of other states is proper, just 
as is a comparison with interstate rates, 
the weight to be given to such evidence 
is dependent upon similarity of condi- 
tions to cost of service and other factors, 
including a reasonable return upon plant 
investment in the unit or area established 
for rate-making purposes and over which 
the commission has jurisdiction. 

The secretary-traffic manager of one 
of the local chambers of commerce said 
that the long-distance telephone is becom- 
ing more and more an essential part of 
doing business. The chamber is not only 
interested in the amount of telephone bills 
of its members, but also with the relation- 
ship of rates which members pay for 
services within the state as contrasted 
with those paid by their competitors in 
adjoining states when calls are made to 
South Dakota cities. 

No one attempted to show the extent 
of telephone use by businessmen in or 
out of the state in competing for busi- 
ness in a foreign state. The commission 
was certain, however, that the difference 
in the cost of messages of this type is a 
minor cost factor of competing business 
concerns, though certainly not to be 
ignored. 

The commission discussed the weight 
to be given to comparative rate studies 
and outlined various well - established 
rules of evidence to be observed. One 
rule that must never be lost sight of, it 
said, is that “like must be compared with 
like.” An equally well-established rule 
was said to be that, where comparisons 
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are used, operating conditions, character 
of usage, value of service, investment as 
compared with volume of business avail- 
able, local cost factors, and over-all rev- 
enue requirements, should be considered, 
the burden of proof being upon him who 
asserts unreasonableness and discrimi- 
nation. 

In pricing toll service, a direct air-line 
mileage between points not over 40 miles 
apart was used. Above that distance a 
block and section system was used for 
determining distance which at times 
varies slightly from direct air-mile mile- 
age. In discussing the evidence, the com- 
mission said: 


Not all commissions follow the same 
policy in fixing reasonable rates nor exactly 
the same standards. As all major telephone 
companies have for many years followed the 
uniform system of accounting prescribed by 
public authority, it is not a difficult matter 
to determine the over-all revenue needs of 
such companies, but the method of supply- 
ing such needs differs in the various states 
of the Union. The present toll and rate 
schedules in the several states of the Union 
reflect in varying degrees the impact of local 
service conditions, toll business characteris- 
tics, cost of service, and rate-making policies 
of state commissions. .. . Public welfare and 
the all-over good of a community are not 
always forwarded by a scientific approach 
to the fixation of rates. Not only the policy 
of the law but that of the commissions is to 
make telephone service available to as many 
people as possible. The household telephone 
is primarily an instrumentality of social in- 
tercourse and convenience while that of a 
business establishment is an instrumentality 
of financial gain and profit. Of the two it is 
quite possible that the former has greater 
human values than the latter and is therefore 


to be encouraged. Should residence rentals ' 


for telephones be materially increased it is 
highly probable that many now enjoying this 
facility would be obliged to forego its use. 
At any rate, it has been the general policy 
of this commission to encourage the exten- 
sion of exchange service into every com- 
munity and household of the state. This can- 
not be done except at the lowest possible rates 
consistent with a fair return to telephone 
companies. The general installation of ex- 
change telephones also contributes very ma- 
terially to the value of the use of toll service. 
Without the widespread use of exchange sta- 
tions, the value of toll service would be 
greatly diminished. This value is an appro- 
priate factor for consideration in fixing toll 
rates. 


It was conceded by all parties to the 
record that the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company operated at a substantial 
loss during the year 1946 and would now 
be so operating but for the increases 
granted in the early part of this year. 
That increase, according to the undis- 
puted evidence, would result in net earn- 
ings of only 1.96 per cent on the book 
costs and working capital and 3.05 per 
cent on depreciated value of investment 
in operating plant in South Dakota. The 
element of confiscation was therefore 
held to be present. 

Operating conditions, density of traffic, 
investment in plant per toll message, rev- 
enue per message, geographical position, 
and development with respect to use of 
toll lines, offsetting factors such as local 
advantage of businessmen in competing 
for business outside of the state, over-all 
revenue requirements, all were weighed 
and considered. Re Northwestern Bell 
Teleph. Co. et al. (F-2166, F-2172, F- 
2174.) 


e 


Apartment Project Is Commercial Establishment 
Entitled to Single Point Service 


—— GARDENS CORPORATION has 
succeeded in requiring Philadelphia 
Suburban Water Company to furnish 
single point service for its entire opera- 
tion of 186 apartments in a group of 11 
buildings on a single plot of ground. The 
Pennsylvania commission has directed 
the water company to furnish this type of 
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service and to make refunds for higher 
charges under separate contracts to the 
customer. 

Earlier, the customer, in 1945, had 
sought refunds but did not seek a de- 
termination regarding its right, upon ap- 
propriate and prerequisite application, to 
obtain a single service contract. The 
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commission, therefore, had dismissed 
that complaint. 

The company was grouping eight of 
the buildings under one contract but in- 
sisted upon separate contracts for the 
other three buildings. It did this under 
an interpretation of its tariff whereby the 
eight buildings were considered as “at- 
tached” because they each depended to 
an extensive degree on the use of a pri- 
vate road that ran through the tract. The 
other three buildings faced on a public 
street or streets. 

Even after the earlier commission de- 
cision, the customer had persisted in tak- 
ing water for its use at the three other 
buildings through the one service meter 
which was for the measurement of serv- 
ice at the group of eight buildings. 

Three questions were presented: first, 
whether the customer lost its standing 
to complain because of its persistence in 
wrongdoing ; second, whether it was en- 
titled to single point service; and, third, 
whether it was entitled to a refund. 

The commission held that the cus- 
tomer’s past acts and nonpayment of 
money due were not of such gravity as 


to bar it from any standing with the 
commission. 

It found that the apartment project 
was a commercial establishment, the com- 
mission saying: 


In the Hunter Case [Hunter v. Public 
Service Commission (1933) 110 Pa Super 
Ct 589, 2 PUR NS 285, 168 Atl 541], we dealt 
with common ownership but diversity in use 
to which the buildings were put. In the pres- 
ent case we are dealing with common own- 
ership and with a single use—apartments. 
Colonial is the sole contracting party and is 
in the business of renting space with water 
included. A uniform lease is used for all 
tenants and by the terms of the lease Colonial 
supplies the gas, electric, water, and heat. 
All of these things are included in the rent. 


The commission ruled that the com- 
pany’s reason for classifying eight of 
the buildings resulted from an erroneous 
interpretation of its schedule. It then 
found that reparation should be ordered 
for a period beginning April 17, 1946, 
when the company refused a proper ap- 
plication for single point service. Colonial 
Gardens Corp. v. Philadelphia Suburban 
Water Co. (Complaint Docket No. 
14138). 


e 


Preferred Stockholders Get Debentures Covering 
Claim Including Redemption Figure 


upGE Leahy of the Federal District 

Court, after approving a plan for 
simplification of Cities Service Company 
under § 11(e) of the Holding Company 
Act, has filed a memorandum holding 
that the preferred stockholders should re- 
ceive debentures in a principal amount 
sufficient to cover liquidating claims, 
which include redemption figure. 

The test of whether the proposed plan 
is fair and equitable, it was held, is not 
simply whether the senior security hold- 
ers in their order of preference get the 
equitable equivalent of the rights sur- 
rendered as they would in a reorganiza- 
tion case where insolvency appears, but 
whether all classes of stockholders are 
getting fair and equitable treatment 
based on notions of colloquial equity. In 
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holding company simplification cases the 
rights of all holders must be considered 
at the same time, whereas in reorganiza- 
tion cases where insolvency is present 
one considers first the rights of the senior 
holders alone and inquires whether they 
are receiving the equitable equivalent of 
the rights surrendered. 

The plan was deemed fair and equitable 
to all security holders. While not conclu- 
sive, the court regarded as an important 
element in fairness and equity the fact 
that the plan was the result of a complete 
compromise acceptable to all parties. This 
is a powerful argument for court ap- 
proval, it was observed, when not only 
the commission recommends the plan but 
also where it is considered by practically 
all the owners of the property to be dis- 
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tributed to be a fair and equitable one. 

The parties argued that the liquidating 
premium was properly allowed here and 
that this case was distinguishable on the 
facts from Re Engineers Pub. Service 
Co. (1947) 71 F Supp 797. Judge Leahy 
said: 


The short answer is that the plan does not 
call for the payment of the liquidating pre- 
mium, as such. The plan calls for a payment 
in face of debentures in a principal amount 
sufficient to take care of the liquidating pre- 
mium. The argument that the premium is be- 
ing paid must be based on the assumption 
that these 3 per cent debentures are the 
equivalent of money. This is an assumption 
which I refuse to make. Even conceding that 
the debentures are superior in quality to the 
old preferred stock, it is still not certain they 
are of a grade to sell on a money basis and 
even if they were what the rate would have 
to be to support a price of 100. It is only 
when the mentioned variables are not present 
and cash is paid can it be said that the re- 
demption or liquidating premium is or is not 
being paid. It is of no importance to deter- 
mine this question abstractly for the crucial 
test is whether the distribution is fair and 
equitable to all the affected security holders. 
Moreover, I have held in a number of cases 
that the charter provision is not controlling 
and the court must look to all the facts and 
circumstances to arrive at the determination 
of whether the plan is fair and equitable. 


Even if the 3 per cent debentures were 
the equivalent of money, it was believed 
that the payment in a principal amount to 
include the liquidating premium would 


be fair and equitable and that the case 
was readily distinguishable from the En- 
gineers Public Service Company Case. In 
that case payment was made to the pre- 
ferred stockholders in a true liquidation. 
The charter provided for no premium in 
an involuntary liquidation. The market 
history indicated that the preferred 
would be treated fairly without payment 
of the premium, and hardship had been 
worked on both classes of stockholders 
as a result of divestment orders, In this 
case, however, there was no distinction 
made in the charter between voluntary 
and involuntary liquidation. The record 
indicated common stockholders have 
achieved great advantages to the detri- 
ment of the preferred, and the preferred 
have generally been abused for nonpay- 
ment of dividends. 

Furthermore, it was noted, in this case 
there has been no hardship worked on 
any stockholders as a result of divestment 
orders, and the preferred stockholders 
are receiving a lower interest rate as a 
result of the exchange. Since this case 
was held to be not a true liquidation but a 
pseudo-liquidation, the problem raised in 
Engineers Case (whether the charter 
provisions control in cases of a true 
liquidation ), and which problem was left 
open in that case, was held not to arise 
—_ Re Cities Service Co. 71 F Supp 
100. 


e 


Fuel Adjustment Clause Extended to Small Gas Users 


6 &- New Haven Gas Light Company 
in (1947) 67 PUR NS 103 was 
authorized by the Connecticut commis- 
sion to include a fuel adjustment clause 
in its rate schedule. This was made ap- 
plicable to sales of gas to customers 
whose monthly consumption was 5,000 
cubic feet of gas or more per month. The 
commission has now extended the appli- 
cation of this clause to users of 100 or 
more cubic feet monthly. 

The company had hoped to absorb the 
difference in cost and still maintain its 
financial integrity without extension of 
the clause to small customers. Recent 
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increases in expense, however, required 
the change. The company purchases 
about 80 per cent of its annual require- 
ments of gas from the Connecticut Coke 
Company under a long-term contract. 
This provides that the base price of coal 
to be used to determine the excess cost of 
coke oven gas shall be $5.90 per gross 
ton. The price of coke oven gas as 
charged by the Connecticut Coke Com- 
pany was subject to control by the Office 
of Price Administration until November 
16, 1946. 

With the removal of price controls, the 
cost of coal used in the manufacture of 
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coke oven gas increased from $6.47 per 
gross ton to $8.25. This price does not 
reflect any increase that may take place 
as a result of the recent increase in wage 
levels in the bituminous coal field. The 
price of coke and oil used by the utility 
in producing gas has also increased. 

Several objectors appeared at the 
hearing. They recognized the upward 
trend in costs but expressed the hope and 
thought that the increases “should not be 
passed on to consumers, even in part, in 
view of the general increases in the prices 
of goods and services being presently in- 
curred by the general public.” 

The commission, in authorizing the 
change, said that events beyond the con- 


MUNICIPAL water plant may not fur- 

nish public fountain service and 

street sprinkling service free, according 

to a ruling of the Wisconsin commission, 

which prescribed rates for that service. 
Re Grantsburg (2-U-2269). 


The Wisconsin commission held that, 
in designing water rate schedules, it must 
first allocate the cost of operation among 
the various classes of service supplied, 
the two major ones being fire protection 
and general service. Re Chilton (2-U- 
2380). 


A motion by a holding company to 
vacate a commission order directing hear- 
ings to examine relationships between 
the company and its subsidiary, because 
of an uncompleted lawsuit by the holding 
company against the subsidiary supposed 
to involve the same matters, was denied 
by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission on the ground that the lawsuit 
did not take away its jurisdiction to in- 
vestigate. Re Market Street Railway Co. 
et al. (File Nos. 4-63, 68-84, Release No. 
7609). 


The Pennsylvania commission ruled 


trol of the company and the increase in 
costs left the company no alternative 
other than a consideration of a general 
rate increase in order that its ability to 
give adequate service might not be im- 
paired. 

The commission added : 


From a regulatory standpoint it would be 
shortsighted not to recognize these increases 
in labor and material costs affecting the cost 
of manufacturing and distributing of gas; 
otherwise under prevailing price levels the 
company’s ability to give adequate service 
to its customers, its first obligation, would be 
impaired in a short time. 


Re New Haven Gas Light Co. (Docket 
No. 7969). 


& 


Other Important Rulings 


that it may revoke a motor carrier’s cer- 
tificate for failure to pay an assessment 
imposed upon the carrier. The carrier had 
paid the assessment by a check which was 
returned unpaid for lack of funds. The 
commission observed that it is a tacit con- 
dition that a check is not accepted as 
absolute payment but on condition that 
it shall be paid. An uncollectible check, 
it held, does not amount to payment. Re 
Carone (Application Docket No. 64767, 
Fl). 


A water corporation’s application for 
authority to transfer its facilities and 
franchise was denied by the California 
commission when the record indicated 
that its franchise taxes had not been paid 
for the current year. Re Board of Direc- 
tors of Ocean Beach Water Co. (Deci- 
sion No, 39774, Application No. 27747). 


A water company, owned by the sub- 
divider of a real estate development, was 
declared by the California commission to 
be a public utility where the evidence in- 
dicated that the subdivider expended 
money for operation and repairs and col- 
lected charges for water service. Re Otto 
(Decision No. 39863, Case No. 4848). 


Note.—The cases above referred to, where decided by courts or regulatory commissions, 
will be published in full or abstracted in Public Utilities Reports. 
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RE BROOKLYN BOROUGH GAS CO. 


NEW YORK PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Re Brooklyn Borough Gas Company 


Case 12994 
August 6, 1947 


ROCEEDING on motion of Commission as to rates of gas com- 
pany; temporary rate increase allowed. 


Rates, § 187 — Burden of proof — Need of increased revenues — Classes of serv- 


ice. 


1. The burden of proof established by law is not limited to proof that in- 
creased revenues are needed, but it must be shown that rates are in them- 
selves just and reasonable by showing that the proposed distribution of 
increased costs among service classifications and the rate blocks in each one 


is just and reasonable, p. 33. 


Rates, § 632 — Temporary increase order — Higher prices — Failure to meet 


burden of proof. 


2. The Commission has no alternative but to provide for temporary rates 
which will produce increased revenues, shown to be necessary because of 
increased wages and prices of materials, and give a company further op- 
portunity to meet the statutory burden of proof as to the reasonableness of 
the rates as applied to various classifications, where the company has merely 
shown the need for increased revenues, p. 33. 


By the CommMISssION : 

[1,2] The memorandum of the 
hearing examiner sets forth the essen- 
tial facts and many conclusions with 
which we agree. The company is en- 
titled to increased rates. The testi- 
mony submitted is adequate in this 
respect but in all other respects it is 
deficient. As in practically every oth- 
er rate case recently decided where 
companies have asked for increased 
rates because of increased wages and 
prices of materials, there is no proof 
to establish that the proposed distribu- 
tion of increased costs among the vari- 
ous service classifications and the rate 
blocks in each one is just and reason- 
able. The question before the Com- 
mission in all of these cases is not 
alone whether the company is entitled 


[3] 


to increased revenues but whether the 
new schedules which they propose are. 
just and reasonable. The burden of 
proof established by law is not limited 
to the proof that increased revenues 
are needed but that the rates to be 
paid by the public are in themselves 
just and reasonable. In practically 
every case, the company has complete- 
ly failed to meet the statutory require- 
ments and generally speaking, they 
have made no effort to go beyond the 
need for more revenues. Consequent- 
ly, the Commission has no alternative 
but to provide for temporary rates 
which will produce increased revenues 
and give the companies further op- 
portunity of meeting the statutory 
burden of proof and, through our own 
staff, make an analysis of the com- 
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pany costs to determine to what ex- 
tent the alleged increases prove to be 
needed by actual experience and how 
the increased revenues should be 
raised. 

In the instant case, there are special 
problems. The Brooklyn Borough 
Gas Company has four service classifi- 
cations. Upon the face of these 
schedules, they are in themselves not 
consistent. For example, the residen- 
tial rate has a first block of 500 cubic 
feet for which $1 is charged; in the 
next block of 2,600 cubic feet there is 
a rate of $1.05 per thousand, whereas 
in the wholesale service classification 
for gas supplied over 500 cubic feet 
there is a charge of 85 cents per thou- 
sand. The residential rate drops as 
the consumption increases and reaches 
50 cents for all over 9,900 cubic feet. 
The heating classification rate on the 
other hand is 50 cents after 3,100 
cubic feet is reached. 

The Kings County Lighting Com- 
pany, serving an area immediately ad- 
jacent to that of the Brooklyn Borough 
Gas Company, has but one service 
classification and supplies everyone on 
this rate. 

While conditions may vary from 
area to area and it may be necessary 
to have different rates to meet different 
conditions, it is rather surprising that 
in two areas immediately adjacent, it 
is reasonable in one case to have one 
schedule of rates and in another case 
to have four rate schedules. 

The hearing examiner has reported 
the failure of the company to deal with 
the charge of unjust discrimination 
which the company has failed to meet 
and regarding which the Commission 
said sometime ago that the company 
should immediately undertake the re- 
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vision of its existing tariffs. It is 
time that the Commission took action 
of its own and no finding of what are 
just and reasonable rates can be made 
until the situation outlined by the 
hearing examiner is adequately dealt 
with. The company is and has been 
for some time very delinquent and 
dilatory in dealing with the mat- 
ter. 

The comments made in the memo- 
randum of the Kings County Lighting 
Company Case (Case 12978) 70 PUR 
NS —, recently approved by the Com- 
mission regarding the situation into 
which various companies have been 
plunged due to their desire to secure 
more space-heating business through 
the establishment of very low rates, 
apply to the Brooklyn Borough Gas 
Company, possibly with added force. 
Under the Brooklyn Borough rates 
for gas to be used for space heating, 
gas supplied over 3,100 cubic feet in 
any month is charged for at 50 cents 
per thousand, which is practically the 
average production cost which the 
company claims it will be faced with 
under the higher wages and higher 
prices for materials now in effect. 
How any company can expect the 
Commission to increase rates to non- 
space-heating customers in order to 
make up alleged deficiencies when the 
rate to one class meets none of the oth- 
er costs besides production cost is in- 
explicable. In the face of this ob- 
vious error, one would expect that the 
company would undertake to justify 
very low rates charged certain classes 
of consumers, but it has not done so. 
The company proposes to increase the 
rate in the block mentioned from 50 
cents per thousand to 60 cents per 
thousand, but there is no proof what- 
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ever that this is based on any allocation 
of costs or property. 

The hearing examiner’s proposal is 
that the company should not be allowed 
all of the increases in the schedule 
which was filed and suspended. The 
result would be to produce additional 
revenues of $144,000 instead of the 
$225,000 which the company claims 
its filed rates would produce. 

The Commission is of the opinion 
that the company is entitled to a tem- 
porary increase of a larger amount and 


has concluded that the company should 
be allowed to place in effect the sus- 
pended filing provided a termination 
date of July 1, 1948, is used and pro- 
vided there are no increases made in 
any minimum charge. The proof es- 
tablishes that there has been an in- 
creased cost of the gas which is sup- 
plied, but the record is completely 
lacking in anything to show that such 
increased costs should be recognized in 
increases of the minimum charge per 
meter per month. 
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Williams & Calmer, Incorporated 
et al. 


Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 


Case No. 10,972 
July 11, 1947; motion for rehearing denied, August 16, 1947 


OMPLAINT by telephone subscribers against discontinuance of 
(3 private branch exchange; dismissed. 


Service, § 171 — Telephone regulation — Office building switchboard — Validity 


of regulation. 


1. Telephone company regulations which limit the right of a building owner 
to sell telephone service through a building switchboard are fair, reasonable, 
and necessary to the proper and efficient conduct of the telephone business, 


p. 39. 


Service, § 171 — Resale of telephone service — What constitutes. 
2. A building corporation which maintains a building switchboard for plac- 
ing and receiving calls for tenants, for which service the tenants pay a fixed 
monthly sum to the corporation, is engaged in the business of reselling tele- 


phone service, p. 42. 


Service, § 171 — Regulation governing resale — Telephones. 
3. A company regulation prohibiting the resale of telephone service is rea- 
sonable, since without such regulation a middleman could come between 
the utility and the subscriber and would determine for himself the character 
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of service to be rendered, without being subject to Commission sanction, 


p. 42. 


Service, § 433 — Telephones — Rights in franchise area. 


4. A duly authorized telephone utility should be allowed to render service 
within its franchise area without restraint except for lawful regulation, 


p. 42. 


Service, § 243 — Discontinuance of exchange service — Obligation to protect sub- 


scriber. 


5. The Commission, after finding that a branch exchange telephone service 
which an office building is rendering to its tenants should be discontinued, 
should protect the tenants in existing service until they have reasonable 
opportunity to apply for direct telephone service and individual listing in a 


new telephone directory, p. 43. 


By the Commission: This matter 
arises upon a complaint which seeks to 
invoke the powers of this Commission 
against the defendant, Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Company, (1) to frus- 
trate the avowed purpose of this com- 
pany to abolish the private branch ex- 
change (sometimes called P. B. X.) 
now in use in the Wall building in the 
city of St. Louis, Missouri, and (2) 
to restore there through the telephone 
services which recently have been re- 
moved therefrom. In response to our 
order to the defendant to satisfy or 
answer the complaint, the defendant 
filed an answer which seeks to justify 
this purpose under its tariffs, rules, 
and regulations on file with this Com- 
mission and fully pleaded in the an- 
swer. All material facts have been 
pleaded and very few facts are in dis- 
pute. It will not be necessary to de- 
tail all the allegations of the pleadings. 

The case was set for a hearing, upon 
due and proper notice to all interested 
parties, to be held on Tuesday, the 
13th day of May, 1947, at 10 a. m., in 
the General Term Conference Room 
on the fourth floor of the Civil Courts 
building, 12th and Market streets, St. 
Louis, Missouri. At that time and 
place some of the complainants ap- 
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peared in person and all by counsel, 
while the defendant appeared by coun- 
sel. There were no other appearances. 
By agreement of the parties, and to 
suit their corivenience, the hearing 
later on the same day was conducted in 
another courtroom in said building. 
Being unable on that day to complete 
the hearing, the same, by agreement 
of all parties, was resumed on May 23, 
1947, in our hearing room in Jeffer- 
son City, Missouri, when it was com- 
pleted. At all of these hearings the 
appearances were identical to those 
made, as aforesaid, at the outset. Time 
was extended for all parties to file 
briefs and this has been done. 


Finding of Facts 


Upon the evidence adduced we find 
the facts to be: 

The Wall building is an office build- 
ing located at Vandeventer and Olive 
streets in the city of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, and is owned by the complain- 
ant E H D Realty Company, a corpo- 


ration. The complainant Williams & 
Calmer, a corporation, is now, and for 
many years has been, the operating 
agent of the owners of the building 
and is now, and has been the agent 
who contracts with the defendant, 
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Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, for the telephone service in- 
volved. Such agent has operated, and 
now operates during business hours 
only (8 A. M. to 8 P. M.), the private 
branch exchange switchboard in this 
building and employs the persons who 
operate such switchboard and pays 
them their wages. This switchboard 
is an 80-line, manually operated, cord 
switchboard, with 11 trunks both 
ways. The present switchboard was 
installed in 1921 to replace one which 
had been in use since 1913. 

Sales’ agents, manufacturers’ agents, 
dentists, doctors, and others, rent 
space in said building as tenants. 
Prior to the campaign presently to be 
mentioned, there were forty-two ten- 
ants who were on direct lines and 
fifteen tenants who were joint users, 
all of whose office telephones were con- 


nected with this private branch ex- 
change switchboard and dependent 
during office hours upon such connec- 
tion for all their telephone service, lo- 


cal as well as long distance. Prior to 
such campaign the local service was, 
and since that time and now is, on a 
message-rate basis, subject to the 
rates in force and effect, with long- 
distance service at the usual toll rates 
therefor. 

This agency, Williams & Calmer, 
Inc., pays the defendant, monthly, the 
rentals for the trunk lines, the private 
branch exchange switchboard, the tele- 
phone circuits and other facilities 
owned by the defendant and used in 
this telephone service by these tenants 
whose telephones connect to this 
switchboard. This agency also pays 
to the defendant company the local, 
long-distance, and other charges re- 
lating to telephone service against all 


these tenants, on bills rendered month- 
ly by the defendant. The tenants each 
pay this agency $10 per month for 
their telephone service, which sums 
the agency retains. These tenants, in 
addition thereto, pay to the agency, 
for transmission to the defendant tele- 
phone company, their long-distance 
tolls and other charges which they 
have incurred. But if any tenant fails 
to pay to the agency the amounts of 
his long-distance toll charges the 
agency absorbs the loss. Some tenants 
in this building do not have telephone 
service through this private branch ex- 
change and are not involved herein. 
The use herein of the term “tenant” 
or “tenants” is not intended to include 
them. 

These tenants here involved con- 
tract directly with the telephone com- 
pany for complete listing and advertis- 
ing service in the greater St. Louis 
telephone directory but not for their 
said service through this private 
branch exchange. All these tenants in 
this building who receive the service 
here involved are listed in such direc- 
tory as “Jefferson 5600” which is the 
call number of this private branch ex- 
change. Incoming calls to these ten- 
ants, therefore, come to this private 
branch exchange switchboard and the 
operators thereof switch and connect 
the calls therefrom to the tenants’ tele- 
phones in this building. Outgoing 
calls are handled in inverse order 
through the switchboard. 

These tenants who now obtain, and 
who have obtained, their telephone 
service through this private branch ex- 
change switchboard are well pleased 
with it. Most, if not all, of them are 
joined in this complaint in a strenuous 
effort to retain and to regain the serv- 
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ice. Many of these tenants have no 
secretarial force in their offices either 
because the character and volume of 
their business does not justify the ex- 
pense or such a force is not obtainable 
at this time at any reasonable price. 
Others, such as dentists, have such a 
secretarial force in their offices but 
they may be so engaged in other duties 
when the telephone rings that they can- 
not promptly answer the telephone, 
and in such an instance the switch- 
board operator will report the call to 
the tenant or undertake again to get 
the party when the tenant or his secre- 
tary is available. 

In the past few years the practice 
has grown up at this switchboard for 
the operators to take the messages or 
the telephone numbers of the callers on 
incoming calls and to keep notations of 
the messages or the numbers and to 
deliver the same to the tenant when he 
returns or is available to receive the 
same. These operators will, on the re- 
quest of the tenant when he leaves his 
office, make a notation of where he 
may be reached or advise the callers 
when he will return to his office. In 
many cases when a professional or 
business man is away on vacation, 
these switchboard operators, when 
previously authorized to do so, will di- 
rect his patient or customer to another 
for the desired service. It is unneces- 
sary to undertake a full detail of the 
many and varied services of a secre- 
tarial nature which are performed by 
these private branch exchange switch- 
board operators for these tenants. The 
examples given are sufficient to show 
the obvious and unlimited benefits to 
the patrons. 

These advantages have attracted 
many professional and businessmen 
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from other office buikdings to this one 
with the result that this building now 
is, and for several years has been, 100 
per cent occupied. This private branch 
exchange, as it has been and is being 
operated, affords these tenants their 
telephone service and these valuable 
services of a secretarial nature at low 
cost, and if this service cannot remain 
the owner of the building is likely to 
lose some tenants with some resulting 
diminution in the value of the prop- 
erty. 

About October, 1946, the defendant, 
with a view of abolishing this private 
branch exchange, began a campaign 
among these tenants to induce those 
who desired telephone service to be- 
come direct-line users, each with his 
separate service number in a new di- 
rectory due to be published December 


6, 1946, or thereabouts. Some twenty- 
four of these forty-two tenants were 
led to believe that this private branch 
would be abolished and that unless 
they subscribed to direct service in lieu 
of their present service they would 
have none and thereupon assented to 


the proposed change. These desire to 
be restored to this private branch ex- 
change service if it shall be retained, 
while about eighteen users so far have 
withstood the efforts of the campaign 
and insist that this private branch ex- 
change should be retained. 

There are some concerns in St. 
Louis which, for hire, furnish a serv- 
ice of answering patrons’ telephones in 
their absence but such is not as effh- 
cient or as economical as the secre- 
tarial service now enjoyed at the Wall 
building through this private branch 
exchange. 
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Opinion 

In the complaint, and their brief, 
the complainants insist that this tele- 
phone service rendered in the Wall 
building is similar to the service ren- 
dered in apartment hotels and hotels 
generally to occupants, business offices, 
tenants, guests, and in other perma- 
nent establishments. 

The complainants further contend in 
their brief and allege in their complaint 
that the contract for service was made 
by defendant with Williams & Calmer, 
Inc., prior to the recent acquisition of 
the building by E H D Realty Com- 
pany and is still in force notwithstand- 
ing such recent change in the title to 
the building. Complainants also criti- 
cize the defendant’s efforts to abolish 
this private branch exchange without 
bringing the matter to this Commis- 
sion, alleging such efforts to.be in dis- 
regard of law and overstepping the 
bounds and restraints of law; also that 
the methods, tactics, practices, and rep- 
resentations used by the defendant 
have seriously interrupted the tele- 
phone service of the tenants in the 
building and have greatly annoyed, 
embarrassed, and caused financial loss 
to the users of the telephone service in 
the building and to the operating agent 
and owner of the building; also that 
public convenience and necessity re- 
quire that this type of service be ren- 
dered. 

[1] The contention of the defend- 
ant, in its answer and in its brief, is 
that the use of the telephone service 
furnished in the Wall building in St. 
Louis and involved in the complaint, 
constitutes a resale of utility service by 
an agency which has not submitted to 
the jurisdiction of this Commission; 
that said use and resale of telephone 


service in the circumstances which 
have prevailed in the Wall building 
and which are described in the com- 
plaint, are in violation of defendant’s 
tariffs, rules, and regulations hereto- 
fore duly filed in this Commission and 
presently in force and effect, among 
which are the following: 

“Rules and Regulations Applying to 
All Customers’ Contracts”—Para- 
graph V-C, Ninth Revised Sheet 2— 
“Use of Customer Service—Customer 
telephone service as distinguished 
from public and semipublic telephone 
service, is furnished only for use by 
the customer, his family, employees, or 
business associates, or persons residing 
in the customer’s household, except as 
the use of the service may be extended 
to joint users. : 

“Joint User Service”—Paragraph 
I, Eighth Revised Sheet 1—“. : 
Joint user service is not furnished i in 
situations where a customer is engaged 
in’ the business of renting office space 
on a transient or permanent basis or 
for other reasons desires to furnish 
telephone service to his clients. = 

“Rules and Regulations Applying 
to All Customers’ Contracts”—Para- 
graph V-A, Sixth Revised Sheet 1— 
“Ownership—Equipment, instruments 
and lines on customers’ premises, fur- 
nished by the telephone company, shall 
be and remain the property of the tele- 
phone company whose agents and em- 
ployees have the right to enter said 
premises at any reasonable hour for 
the purpose of installing, inspecting, 
maintaining, or repairing the equip- 
ment, instruments, and lines or for the 
purpose of making collections from 
coin boxes and, upon termination of 
the service, for the purpose of remov- 
ing such equipment, instruments, and 
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lines. Such equipment, instruments, 
and lines are not to be used for per- 
forming any part of the work of trans- 
mitting, delivering, or collecting any 
message where any toll or considera- 
tion has been or is to be paid any party 
other than the telephone company 
without the written consent of the tele- 
phone company.” 

The defendant further contends that 
said tariffs, rules, and regulations are 
fair, reasonable, and just, and are de- 
sirable, necessary, and essential in the 
proper and efficient conduct of the de- 
fendant’s business of furnishing tele- 
phone service to the public. It prays 


in its answer and contends in its brief 
that the complaint should be dis- 
missed. 

The important question here is 
whether or not these tariff rules and 
regulations are reasonable and there- 


fore enforceable. The solution of this 
question transcends all others and will 
carry the answers to many other re- 
lated questions and contentions raised 
in the pleadings and in briefs. 

The complainants contend that the 
service here involved is similar to that 
rendered to hotels and apartment ho- 
tels by the defendant and to take dif- 
ferent positions on each constitutes a 
discrimination in violation of law. 

The Pennsylvania Public Service 
Commission in 1015 Chestnut Street 
Corp. v. Bell Teleph. Co. PUR 1931A 
19, upon a similar state of facts to 
these herein, held that the tariff rates 
therein, which are similar to those here 
involved, were reasonable and should 
be enforced. The New York Depart- 
ment of Public Service, State Division, 
Public Service Commission, in Gelsam 
Realty Co. v. New York Teleph. Co. 
PUR 1929A 224, reached the same 
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conclusion. In this Chestnut Street 
Case, supra, the Pennsylvania Com- 
mission called attention to its earlier 
case (Highway Emergency Service v. 
Bell Teleph. Co. PUR 1924B 843) to 
show the distinction between service 
to hotels and a service comparable to 
that here involved and quoted from 
that case as follows: 

“It was suggested at the hearing and 
stressed in the argument that the re- 
spondent now permits the resale of its 
service to the guests of hotels; but it 
is obvious that the conditions of hotel 
life and the relationship between the 
proprietor of a hotel and those who are 
temporarily or permanently residing in 
his rooms, are wholly different from 
those between the complainant and 
members of the public using the high- 
ways. Under present-day conditions, 
and in order that it may perform its 
function in our social system, it is nec- 
essary that a hotel be equipped for 
telephone service for the use of the pro- 
prietor or management and also for 
the use of guests occupying rooms in 
the hotel. A telephone in a sleeping 
room of a hotel is required by the 
guests for the purpose of communicat- 
ing telephonically with the proprietor 
or management and also, on occasion, 
with other persons outside of the ho- 
tel. As the proprietor controls the 
premises the telephone company must 
contract with him no matter who uses 
the service. .’ (PUR1924B 
at p. 845). 

This Gelsam Case, supra (New 
York), was one in which a realty com- 
pany operated an office building and 
furnished telephone service from a pri- 
vate branch exchange switchboard. It 
applied to the company to list such ten- 
ants separately. This was contrary to 
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the company’s tariffs and it refused. 
The New York Commission refused 
the realty company’s request, which 
was similar to the prayer of this com- 
plaint, and gave the best reasons in 
support of the rules involved which we 
have seen on the subject. It pointed 
out the situation which would exist if 
such applications were granted, which 
we quote (PUR 1929A at p. 226) as 
follows : 

“The outstanding reasons to my 
mind, against complainant’s conten- 
tions here, are found in a consideration 
of the situation which would exist if 
applications such as his were granted: 

“(1) It would establish a third 
party between the telephone company 
and the users of its service. 

“(2) The middleman would use 
only such equipment as he considered 
necessary. 

“(3) All of the company’s dealings 
with the real users of its service would 
have to be through the medium of this 
third party over which the company 
would have no control, since pre- 
sumably the middleman would not be 
considered a utility. 

“(4) Many difficulties would be 
thrown in the way of providing ef- 
ficient service, not only from the stand- 
point of the telephone utility but also 
in the way of regulation, and service 
complaints would undoubtedly mul- 
tiply with very little chance of reason- 
able or timely correction and adjust- 
ment. 

“(5) Further, if the practice were 
acknowledged and followed, there 
seems to be no limit to such utility 
service, because it could not be re- 
stricted to one building or a group of 
buildings or even to an entire city 
block.” 


About the only similarity in the 
service here involved and that which 
is rendered in hotels through a private 
branch exchange switchboard is that in 
each case the messages come in and go 
out through a private exchange switch- 
board operated by the proprietor. The 
differences between the users are 
marked differences. In the hotels the 
patrons mainly are transient occu- 
pants of the hotel rooms who during 
their occupancy need telephone serv- 
ice to and from their rooms. The ten- 
ants in the office building occupy the 
office room or rooms on a permanent 
basis. There is a necessity for the 
transient in the hotel to have local 
and long-distance telephone service 
while a guest at the hotel. It is un- 
thinkable that a transient guest at a 
hotel should be compelled either to ar- 
range for a telephone connection upon 
his arrival and a discontinuance of the 
service upon his departure or to be 
without any telephone service. A ten- 
ant in an office building has plenty of 
time to arrange for the telephone serv- 
ice to his office exactly as hundreds of 
other tenants do in other office build- 
ings in the city. 

Many cases on the subject of hotels 
have arisen. But since they generally 
arose over the subject of rates or other 
regulations they afford us no precedent 
to follow herein. Among the cases are 
Jefferson Hotel v. Southwestern Bell 
Teleph. Co. (1936) 15 PUR NS 265, 
by this Commission ; United States of 
America v. American Teleph. & Teleg. 
Co. (1944) 55 PUR NS 31, in a 
United States district court and other 
related cases at 56 PUR NS 56, 57 F 
Supp 451; (FCC 1943) 52 PUR 141, 
and (1945) 325 US 317, 89 L ed 
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1637, 58 PUR NS 193, 65 S Ct 1151, 


which we give for reference. 


This private branch exchange tele- 
phone service to these tenants in the 
Wall building by the present method 
of operation and accompanied, as it is, 
with a valuable secretarial service, con- 
stitutes a value to these tenants which 
is no pleasure to us to withhold and it 
is worthy of their efforts to retain. It 
once existed in the Metropolitan build- 
ing, but now has been abolished. It 
exists in the Lister building, but, as 
we understand the evidence, will be 
abolished therein if the company’s 
rules are sustained herein. There are 
dozens of other office buildings in the 
city of St. Louis which do not have 
this service. They certainly are en- 


titled to it if these rules are held to be 
unreasonable and therefore unenforce- 


able. The installation of private 
branch exchanges in all these office 
buildings would only multiply in St. 
Louis all or at least many of the con- 
sequences pointed out in the last pre- 
ceding quotation. 

The sole issue in this case is whether 
or not these tariff rules and regula- 
tions are reasonable and not whether, 
as they have been applied in the past, 
there may have been some apparent 
discriminations. We have pointed out 
the reasons for excluding hotel tran- 
sient guests from the operation of 
these rules but do not deem it to be 
necessary to extend this discussion in- 
to the applicability of the rules to per- 
manent guests in hotels, to establish- 
ments in hotel buildings with aux- 
iliary services to the guests or to the 
public or to others, like hospitals, 
which might come to mind. These 
should be left for discussion when, if 
ever, they arise. Whether situations 
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of that character are within or with- 
out these particular rules have little or 
no bearing on the reasonableness of 
these rules as applied to tenants in an 
office building and we are not under- 
taking to decide the applicability of 
these rules to all these others. Of 
course manufacturing plants, business 
concerns, banks, law firms, and such 
like, are entitled to have telephone serv- 
ice rendered under the rules to their 
employees on the job, their members, 
and associates through a private 
branch exchange, and nothing herein 
discussed is intended to apply thereto. 

[2] It is our conclusion that these 
rules are reasonable and that the de- 
fendant is entitled to enforce them. 
One of these rules (Paragraph 1 
Eighth Revised Sheet 1) is to prevent 
the resale of telephone service. The 
managing agency, in our opinion on 
the evidence, is reselling telephone 
service to these tenants. 

[3] Are these rules reasonable? We 
think so. Otherwise, a third party is 
established between the company and 
the users of its service ; the middleman 
could use only the equipment which he 
deems to be necessary and thereby de- 
termine for himself the character of 
service to be rendered; regulation 
would break down or at least be threat- 
ened and if permitted in this situation 
there would be no limits to such re- 
sales of utility service for it could not 
be restricted to one building or a group 
of buildings or even to a city block. 
Carried to an absurd conclusion the 
company might in the end be furnish- 
ing a substantial portion of its service 
at wholesale. 

[4] This defendant company holds 
the necessary franchises and a monop- 
olistic certificate of convenience and 
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necessity to render direct telephone 
service within the city of St. Louis. It 
should be allowed to operate to that 
end unhampered, except for lawful 
regulation, in the performance of its 
duty. The complaint therefore must 
be dismissed. 

[5] However, we are of the opinion 
that as a regulatory measure we 
should protect these tenants in this ex- 
isting service until the date of the pub- 
lication and circulation of the defend- 
ant’s next general directory for the 
city of St. Louis. Then, as the time 
approaches for the publication of the 
new directory, these tenants will have 
an opportunity to subscribe for direct 
telephone service and listing in such 
new directory. These tenants, for 
fifteen years since the rule was pub- 
lished, have relied upon a service per- 
mitted in violation of the rule and they 
should be afforded sufficient time to 
arrange for their future telephone serv- 
ice. An order therefor may not be 
necessary but it will be made. 


Entertaining these views, it is, 
therefore, 

Ordered: 1. That the defendant, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, be and it is hereby ordered not 
to abolish the use of the private branch 
exchange in the Wall building at Olive 
and Vandeventer streets in St. Louis, 
Missouri, until the date of the publica- 
tion and circulation of the company’s 
next general telephone directory issued 
for the city of St. Louis or the city of 
St. Louis and other near-by cities, as 
the case may be, and ali other relief of 
every character which could be based 
upon the complaint filed herein is here- 
by refused and denied. 

Ordered: 2. That the complaint 
herein filed be and the same is hereby 
dismissed. 

Ordered: 3. That this order shall be 
in effect twenty days from the date 
hereof, and that the secretary of the 
Commission shall forthwith serve cer- 
tified copies of same upon all inter- 
ested parties. 
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Re Carbon Power & Light Company, 


Incorporated 


Docket 9022, Sub 2 
May 28, 1947 


PPLICATION by power and light company for authority to 
A amend its certificate to include additional area; granted 
in part. 


Monopoly and competition, § 44 — Grounds for authorizing new service — Ability 
to serve — Inactivity of present utility. 


A power and light company, under national sponsorship by reason of being 
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part of the Rural Electrification Administration, which is financially able 
to construct, operate, and maintain facilities for distributing electric energy 
to rural areas and towns and hamlets, should be authorized to serve in 
territory formerly granted to another company which has failed to proceed 
with reasonable promptness or sound intention to achieve area coverage. 


By the Commission: A quorum of 
the Commission being present, this 


matter came on regularly for consider- 
ation this 28th day of May, 1947. 


History 


On February 25, 1947, the Carbon 
Power and Light Company, Inc., by 
its attorney, C. A. Lathrop, Hynds 
building, Cheyenne, Wyoming, filed 
with this Commission its application 
seeking authority to amend its certifi- 
cate of public convenience and neces- 
sity held under Docket No. 9022 and 
subs thereto, to include additional 
area in Albany and Carbon counties, 
Wyoming, as follows: 


Township Range 
13-22 Inclusive 78 West 
(Excepting that part of said terri- 
tory now being served by an- 
other utility in the town of 
Medicine Bow, Wyoming.) 
12-22 Inclusive 
12-22 Inclusive 
12-21 Inclusive 
14-20 Inclusive 
(Excepting that part of said terri- 
tory now being actually served 
.by the Western Public Service 
Company.) 
14-19 Inclusive 
(Excepting that part of said terri- 
tory now being actually served 
by the Western Public Service 
Company.) 


77 West 
76 West 
75 West 
74 West 


73 West 


The Commission, being of the opin- 
ion that this was a matter of general 
public interest and a matter that 
should be fixed for full public hearing, 
in order that all parties of interest 
could be heard, fixed the matter for 
hearing in the Albany county court- 
house, Laramie, Wyoming, on April 
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4, 1947, and so notified all parties of 
known interest. On that date, and at 
that time and place, the matter was 
heard by Commissioners Michelsen 
and Bruch. 


APPEARANCES: C. A. Lathrop and 
James A. Greenwood, Attorneys, 
Cheyenne, for applicant; Sullivan and 
Sullivan, Attorneys, for Western Pub- 
lic Service Company, Laramie, for 
protestants; James A. Greenwood, 
Attorney, Cheyenne, on behalf of sev- 
eral rural residents residing in the 
area covered by the application of the 
Carbon Power and Light Company, 
for interveners. 


Opinion 

Although fully recognizing the ex- 
igencies of war, together with its dis- 
ruptive aftermath as providing a more 
or less temporizing effect to each of 
the following accusations, yet in no 
manner sufficient to overcome the un- 
favorable balance, it is the opinion of 
this Commission that the protestant 
has shown timidity, procrastination, 
reluctance, preoccupation, and inabil- 
ity to extend its operations into the 
general rural area alloted under its 
certificate. 

That by reason of its failure to place 
any orders for materials definitely ear- 
marked for construction into other 
areas does prove a disinclination to 
proceed with reasonable promptness 
or sound intention to achieve area 
coverage, and that by reason of such 
disinclination or lack of intention to 
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proceed, it did consent to a feasibility 
survey to be undertaken by the appli- 
cant throughout the territory covered 
by protestant’s certificate, at cost to 
the applicant and without protest 
thereof to the Public Service Commis- 
sion. 

That during or following applicant’s 
feasibility survey, protestant deter- 
mined that construction was feasible 
at least in part. 

That by its present apparent efforts 
to extend into the Little Laramie val- 
ley only, is discriminatory, and, if per- 
mitted, there is a grave possibility that 
such action will eventually operate as 
a leverage to force the balance of the 
potential users throughout the terri- 
tory sought by the applicant to ac- 
quire such extension in order to ob- 
tain area feasibility. The Commission 
is of the further general opinion that, 
as a rule, private utilities in this field 
are not well adapted to rural extension 
other than into the more lucrative and 
more densely populated areas. 

That being a companionate adjunct 
to national reclamation, the Rural 
Electrification Administration, “of 
which applicant is a part,” as its name 
implies, and by virtue of its design, 
is particularly well constituted to pro- 
vide greater area coverage at reason- 
able cost, and, by virtue of national 
sponsership, the controversial subject 
of finance as effecting the applicant 
was not a matter of immediate concern 
or of primary issue in this hearing, 
therefore, the applicant, the Carbon 
Power and Light Company, should be 
granted authority as sought in its 
amended petition with the exception 
of : all of townships fifteen and sixteen, 
range seventy-three, including the city 
of Laramie, the south half (S}) of 


township sixteen, range seventy-four, 
and such points and places in the 
vicinity of Laramie as are presently 
being served by the Western Public 
Service Company. 

Findings 

This Commission sets forth the fol- 
lowing findings of fact: 

That the Carbon Power and Light 
Company, Incorporated, is a Wyoming 
corporation authorized and doing busi- 
ness under and by virtue of the laws of 
the state of Wyoming; 

That said Carbon Power and Light 
Company is primarily engaged in con- 
structing, operating, and maintaining 
transmission lines for the purpose of 
distributing electrical energy to rural 
areas and towns and hamlets, generally 
embodied in such rural areas, and is 
now serving a major portion of the 
consumers in the areas granted in 
Docket No. 9022, Sub 1, to wit: 

All of 


Township 14 N, Ranges 82, 83, 84 W. 
—— 15 N, Ranges 81, 82, 83, 84, anc 


Township 16 N, Ranges 81, 82, 83, 84, and 

Township 17 N, Ranges 81, 82, 83, 84, and 
85 W. 

Township 18 N, Ranges 81, 82, 83, 84, and 
85 W 


Township 19 N, Ranges 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 
and 85 W. 
Township 20 N, Ranges 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 
and 85 W. 
Township 21 N, Ranges 84 and 85 W. 
That the Carbon Power and Light 
Company, during the period from 1942 
to 1947, such period generally covering 
the duration of the war, was able and 
did construct, operate, and maintain 
116 miles of various phase transmis- 
sion lines and that it has, as yet, un- 
constructed under its former allocation 
or allotment, 172 miles of transmission 
lines having acquired at this time suf- 
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ficient materials to complete approxi- 
mately 160 miles of such unconstruct- 
ed lines and is presently serving 520 
customers. 

That the Carbon Power and Light 
Company, by virtue of an approved 
feasibility survey and by reason of an 
allotment or allocation having been 
made to it in the amount of $258,000, 
is seeking authority to initially con- 
struct, operate, and maintain 176 miles 
of transmission lines throughout the 
foliowing territory, to wit: 


Range 
78 West 


Township 
13-22 Inclusive 
(Excepting that part of said terri- 
tory now being served by an- 
other utility in the town of 
Medicine Bow, Wyoming.) 
12-22 Inclusive 
12-22 Inclusive 
12-21 Inclusive 
14-20 Inclusive 
(Excepting that part of said terri- 
tory now being actually served 
by the Western Public Service 
Company. ) 
14-19 Inclusive 
(Excepting that part of said terri- 
tory now being actually served 
by the Western Public Service 
Company. ) 
Said area in addition to heretofore 
unalloted territory fully covers the 
area formerly granted to the Western 
Public Service Company, the protest- 
ant in this matter, under its certifi- 
cate in Docket No. 9057, dated August 
16, 1944, to wit: 
Townships 14-17 N. inclusive, Range 73 West 
Townships 14-19 N. inclusive, Range 74 West 
Townships 14-20 N. inclusive, Range 75 West 
Townships 14-20 N. inclusive, Range 76 West 


Townships 13-20 N. inclusive, Range 77 West 
Townships 13-20 N. inclusive, Range 78 West 


(Excepting such points and places as are 
now actually being served by the Western 
Public Service Company.) 


That according to the evidence, 


77 West 
76 West 
75 West 
74 West 


73 West 
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there are sixty-five potential users in 
the Little Laramie valley, thirty-seven 
of whom have in writing subscribed 
for the services proposed to be ren- 
dered by the applicant and have de- 
posited the sum of $5 each; ninety- 
seven potential users in the town of 
Rock River and vicinity, eighteen at 
Bosler, two at Centennial, and ap- 
proximately sixty-five in the Big 
Laramie valley and contiguous area 
having done likewise. 

That the people of Rock River de- 
sire relief from operating the munici- 
pal plant, having tendered to the ap- 
plicant a franchise and that the whole- 
sale outlet proposed at that point by 
the protestant is not favored. 

That in order to maintain adequate 
service under applicant’s proposed 
construction, it will be necessary to 
maintain two service men at Laramie 
and one at Rock River, and applicant 
proposes to do so; that applicant’s 
1946 financial statement shows the 
following : 


Assets and Other Debits 
General and Operating Funds .. 
Other Funds and Investments .. 
Other Current Assets 
Utility Plant $124,839.56 
Less Reserves ... 31,189.95 
Construction Work in Progress 
Other Assets and Debits 


$3,187.74 
7,102.59 


93,649.61 
43,133.06 
41,791.11 


$232,260.89 


Liabilities and Other Credits 
Current and Accrued Liabilities $643.96 
Long-term Obligation to REA. 240,781.60 
Other Liabilities and Credits .. 1,326.04 
Memberships Issued, Subscribed 3,350.00 
Contributions 13,000.00 
Surplus, Capital and Earned ... (30,689.53)* 
Net Income Balance (Year to 
3,848.82 
$232,260.89 
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Original Allocation 
Amount drawn from Original 
Allocation 


232,260.89 


131,739.11 


393,000.00 
135,000.00 


New Allocation 
To Supplement “A” Allocation . 


For Wyoming 21 C Carbon 
(Laramie valley) 


* For a period of about five years, Carbon 
Power and Light, Inc. was operated in the red. 

That the wholesale cost of energy to 
applicant is nine mills for the first 
50,000 kilowatt hours per month, six 
mills per kilowatt hour for all in ex- 
cess of 50,000 and that under appli- 
cant’s present stage of development, it 
has never consumed over 50,000 kilo- 
watt hours per month; 

That the applicant will require a 
$10 monthly minimum for a 3-year 
period ; 

That on the 16th day of August, 
1944, a certificate of public conven- 
ience and necessity was issued to the 
protestant substantially covering the 
area herein involved; 

That from such day until October 
14, 1945, conditions were such that 
protestant was prevented from acquir- 
ing the necessary materials to com- 
mence substantial construction of the 
facilities authorized and intended by 
said certificate ; 

That from October 14, 1945, until 
the early part of the year 1947, pro- 
testant made no substantial effort to 
obtain the materials necessary for such 
construction ; 

That during the early part of 1947, 
protestant did place orders for ma- 
terials to be used in the construction 
of facilities in the Little Laramie val- 
ley, of the said authorized area ; 

That other than in the immediate 
vicinity of the city of Laramie, pro- 
testant has not constructed any facil- 


ities for the rendering of service in 
the general area under its certificate 
and that its efforts directed toward 
rural electrification prior to January, 
1947, consisted principally of making 
rough surveys, estimates, and during 
the past sixteen months, to interest 
potential customers and obtain con- 
tract signatures ; 

That approximately thirty potential 
customers have submitted a form of 
contract to the protestant for its ac- 
ceptance, but such contracts, at the 
time of hearing, had not been executed 
by or on the part of the protestant; 

That the furnishing of facilities to 
the community of Bosler, embraced in 
its certificate, was not favorably con- 
sidered ; 

That protestant will require a mini-- 
mum payment of $18.50 per month for 
a 10-year period and that such mini- 
mum requirement is regarded exces- 
sive and prohibitive on the basis of the 
amount of energy likely to be con- 
sumed by a majority of users; 

That the records show such mini- 
mum of $18.50 appears out of propor- 
tion to the indicated required mini- 
mum as reported and set forth in pro- 
testant’s petition for application as re- 
flected against its present estimate of 
construction costs; 

That being in possession of certain 
material commitments, protestant can 
commence limited construction at an 
earlier date than in all probability 
could the applicant ; 

That the Commission, in granting 
the certificate to the Western Public 
Service Company, recognized the 
urgency and necessity of the service 
in its notice of hearing, as follows: 
“It appearing that public necessity re- 
quires that the hearing be held on less 
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than twenty days’ notice,” and further 
that such certificate subsequently is- 
sued required that progress reports 
be filed every sixty days and that prot- 
estant has failed to file any progress 
reports with the Public Service Com- 
mission from and after December 20, 
1945, during and until February 10, 
1947: “That actual construction shall 


commence not later than sixty days 
after necessary materials are made 
available and that applicant shall make 
a reasonable effort to obtain all neces- 
sary materials as quickly as possible.” 


Conclusions 


1. No service is now being rendered 
in the general area applied for by the 
applicant herein. 

2. That applicant apparently is 
financially able to construct, operate, 
and maintain the facility and has satis- 
factorily shown intent to do so. 

3. That the construction, operation, 
and maintenance of the proposed facili- 
ty is financially sound and in the pub- 
lic interest. 

4. That the public convenience and 
necessity will require and continue to 
require the construction, operation and 
maintenance of the facility herein pro- 
posed. 

5. That a substantial majority of 
the potential consumers throughout 
the area are in favor of accepting the 
facility proposed to be furnished by 
the applicant and that such proposed 
facility is more practical, especially to 
the town of Rock River. 

6. That protestant has not begun 
actual construction work on facilities 
heretofore authorized by its certificate, 


substantially covering the area herein 
applied for, and that protestant has 
failed to prosecute such work in good 
faith uninterruptedly and with reason- 
able diligence in proportion to the 
magnitude of the undertaking, there- 
fore, it is the decision of this Commis- 
sion that the amended application, as 
made by the Carbon Power and Light 
Company, shall be granted with the 
exception of: all of townships fifteen 
and sixteen, range seventy-three, in- 
cluding the city of Laramie, the south 
half (S$) of township sixteen, range 
seventy-four and such other points and 
places in the vicinity of Laramie as are 
presently being served by the Western 
Public Service Company. 


ORDER 


It is therefore ordered that the cer- 
tificate of public convenience and ne- 
cessity held by the Carbon Power and 
Light Company, Inc., under Docket 
9022 and subs thereto be, and the same 
hereby is, amended to include the fol- 
lowing additional territory in Albany 


and Carbon counties, Wyoming: 
Township Range 
13-22 Inclusive 
(Excepting that part of said terri- 
tory now being served by an- 
other utility in the town of 
Medicine Bow, Wyoming.) 
12-22 Inclusive 
12-22 Inclusive 
12-21 ee. 
14, 17, 18, and 1 


and 20 


Excepting that part of the above 
stated territory now being actually 
served by the Western Public Service 
Company. 
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CITY OF OLIVE HILL v. PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


KENTUCKY COURT OF APPEALS 


City of Olive Hill 


v. 


Public Service Commission et al. 


— Ky —, 203 SW2d 68 
June 20, 1947 


PPEAL from judgment sustaining order of Commission direct- 
A ing a city to discontinue electric service beyond its corporate 
limits and granting certificates of convenience and necessity to 

other utilities; reversed. 


Commissions, § 11 — Extent of powers — Rates and service. 


1. The Commission’s powers are purely statutory and are limited to the 
regulation of rates and service of utilities, p. 51. 


Commissions, § 28 — Jurisdiction — Question of legal authority — Municipal 
plants. 


2. The Commission is without jurisdiction to determine that a city has 
no legal right or authority to supply patrons beyond corporate limits and 
to order it to cease so doing, as this is a question for a court of original 
jurisdiction, p. 51. 


Appeal and review, § 35 — Scope of review — Commission action. 


3. On an appeal by a city from a judgment upholding a Commission order 
directing the city to cease municipal plant operations beyond its corporate 
limits, the only question presented is whether or not the Commission acted 
within its powers, p. 51. 

Municipal plants, § 11 — Jurisdiction of Commission — E-xtraterritorial service. 
4, The exemption of municipal plant rates and service from regulation by 
the Commission ceases when the city supplies current outside its corporate 
limits, and the city comes within the jurisdiction of the Commission and is 
subject to such regulation, p. 52. 


Monopoly and competition, § 48 — Grounds for authorizing competition — Com- 
plaint against rates and service — Municipal plants. 


5. The Commission, upon complaint against rates and service of a munic- 
ipal electric plant beyond corporate limits, over which the Commission has 
jurisdiction, should require the city to make its rates reasonable and its 
service adequate rather than to grant operating authority to other utilities 
to enter the field in which the city is operating, p. 52. 


Appeal and review, § 44 — Commission authorization of competition. 


6. An order of the Commission permitting competition with a municipal 
plant operating beyond corporate limits will be set aside if it appears that 
the right to regulate was so used as to pass beyond a reasonable judgment 
and infringe upon the rights of ownership, although courts will not sub- 
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stitute their judgment for that of a Commission as to the necessity for 
extensions or additional service, p. 52. 


APPEARANCES: H. R. Wilhoit, of 
Grayson, and R. T. Kennard, of Olive 
Hill, for appellant; Ora F. Duvall, of 
Olive Hill, Dennis B. Wooton, As- 
sistant Attorney General, and Pritch- 
ard & Ardery, C. L. Hobson, and 
Smith & Leary, all of Frankfort, for 
appellees. 


Sims, J.: This appeal presents two 
questions: (1) Whether or not the 
Public Service Commission (herein- 
after referred to as the Commission) 
had jurisdiction to order the city of 
Olive Hill (hereinafter referred to as 
the City) to cease selling and distribut- 
ing electric current to patrons outside 
but contiguous to the City limits, and 
(2) whether or not the Commission 
should have issued certificates of con- 
venience and necessity to the Fleming- 
Mason Electric Co-operative Corpora- 
tion (hereinafter referred to as REC) 
and the Kentucky West Virginia Pow- 
er Company (hereinafter referred to 
as the Company) to serve these cus- 
tomers outside the City. The Frank- 
lin circuit court answered both ques- 
tions in the affirmative and the City 
appeals. 

The record shows that Olive Hill, a 
fourth-class city, originally owned and 
operated an electric plant from which 
it sold surplus current to patrons re- 
siding just outside of the City limits 
through lines which these patrons con- 
structed. About the year 1926, the 
City discontinued its generating plant 
and purchased electricity from the 
Company, with which it supplies its 
citizens as well as its patrons who re- 
side without the City. At the time 
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this controversy arose the City was 
furnishing electricity to some 805 
customers, of whom 446 resided with- 
in and 359 outside the City; thus, 
about 45 per cent of the customers 
resided beyond the corporate limits. 
It further appears that the sale of 
electricity was quite a profitable en- 
terprise and one from which the City 
derived much of the revenue with 
which it met its municipal obligations. 

In 1946, some eighty patrons resid- 
ing without the City filed petitions 
with the Commission complaining of 
the rates charged and service rendered 
by the City. They asked the Commis- 
sion to conduct a hearing and to allow 
them to contract with some other 
source of supply which would render 
adequate service at a lower rate. 
Whereupon, the Commission on July 
17, 1946, issued a “show cause order” 
directed to the City to answer on or 
before August 22, 1946, and at a 
hearing on that date to show its legal 
authority to sell and distribute cur- 
rent without the City. The order fur- 
ther directed REC and the Company 
to show cause why they should not 
be required to extend their lines to 
serve these patrons who resided be- 
yond the City limits. 

In answer to this “show cause or- 
der” the City pleaded that the Com- 
mission had no jurisdiction over it; 
that it had legal authority to furnish 
current to patrons residing beyond its 
boundary and was doing so in a satis- 
factory manner, and there was no ne- 
cessity to require any other firm or 
corporation to furnish service, and to 
do so would result in great harm to 
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the City. The petitioners replied to 
the City’s answer and pleaded it was 
furnishing inadequate service at ex- 
cessive rates and asked that the “show 
cause order” be amended so as to re- 
quire the City to show cause why its 
rates should not be reduced. The REC 
and the Company both answered the 
“show cause order” and pleaded they 
were ready and able to furnish service 
to these patrons and asked authority 
from the Commission so to do. The 
City’s response to the answer of REC 
contained practically the same aver- 
ments as its original answer, but we 
do not see where it replied to the 
Company’s pleading. 

After this hearing, the Commission 
entered an order on December 13, 
1946, holding that the City was with- 
out authority to purchase electricity 
at wholesale and distribute same out- 
side its corporate limits, and ordered 
the City to discontinue so doing as 
soon as the REC and the Company 
constructed lines to serve these patrons, 
which the latter were granted certifi- 
cates of convenience and necessity to 
do. The patrons who resided beyond 
its corporate limits were divided by the 
order between REC and the-Company 
upon certain terms and conditions set 
out in the order, which are not neces- 
sary to here state. The Franklin cir- 
cuit court sustained the order of the 
Commission and it is from it that this 
appeal is taken. 

[1-3] The City insists that the pow- 
ers of the Commission are purely 
statutory and are limited to the regu- 
lation of the rates and service of 
utilities ; that under KRS 278,010 (3) 
utilities operated by cities are exempt 
from regulation by the Commission, 
and that the latter is without jurisdic- 


tion to determine whether the City 
was acting ultra vires in selling elec- 
tricity to suburban patrons; that the 
Commission was without authority to 
conduct a hearing on granting certifi- 
cates of convenience and necessity to 
REC and the Company without notice 
to the City. 

The Commission, as well as the at- 
torney representing the complainants 
who filed the petitions against the 
City, frankly admit that under KRS 
278.010 (3) the City is exempt from 
regulation by the Commission while 
furnishing electricity to patrons with- 
in its boundary. But relying upon 
KRS 96.190 and Henderson v. Young 
(1904) 119 Ky 224, 83 SW 583, 26 
Ky Law Rep 1152; Dyer v Newport 
(1906) 123 Ky 203, 94 SW 25, 29 
Ky Law Rep 656; Mayfield v. Phipps 
(1924) 203 Ky 532, 263 SW 37; 
Jefferson County Fiscal Court v. Jef- 
ferson (1939) 278 Ky 785, 129 SW2d 
554, 122 ALR 1151; Smith v. Race- 
land (1935) 258 Ky 671, 80 SW2d 
827; Fleming-Mason Rural Electric 
Co-op. Corp. v. Vanceburg (1942) 
292 Ky 130, 166 SW2d 269; Board of 
Councilmen v. White (1928) 224 Ky 
570, 6 SW2d 699, they urge that 
the City is without legal authority to 
operate and maintain a distribution 
system by which electricity is furnished 
to patrons outside the corporate limits, 
therefore the Commission has author- 
ity to order the City to cease render- 
ing such service. 

We agree with the City that the 
Commission’s powers are purely stat- 
utory and are limited to the regulation 
of rates and service of utilities. KRS 
278.040 (2); Public Service Com- 
mission v. Blue Grass Nat. Gas 
Co. (1946) 303 Ky 310, 197 SW2d 
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765, and authorities therein cited. It 
follows that the Commission was with- 
out jurisdiction to determine that the 
City has no legal right or authority to 
supply patrons beyond the corporate 
limits and to order it to cease so do- 
ing. This is a question for a court of 
original jurisdiction and not the Com- 
mission; therefore, the Franklin cir- 
cuit court erred in holding that the 
Commission possessed this authority. 
On this appeal the only question pre- 
sented is whether or not the Commis- 
sion acted within its powers. Federal 
Trade Commission v. Eastman Kodak 
Co. (1927) 274 US 619, 71 L ed 
1238, 47 S Ct 688, and the authorities 
therein cited. 

[4, 5] We cannot agree with the 
City that it had no notice that the 
Commission would conduct a hearing 
on whether or not certificates of con- 
venience and necessity would be grant- 
ed to REC and the Company. The 
pleadings, to which reference has been 
made in the fore part of this opinion, 
show that the City had such notice— 
indeed, whether or not certificates of 
convenience and necessity would be 
issued to appellees was one of the two 
principal issues before the Commis- 
sion at the hearing, as is shown by the 
pleadings. When the City supplied 
current outside its corporate limits, its 
exemption from regulation as to rates 
and service by the Commission ceased, 
and the City came within the juris- 
diction of the Commission and was 
subject to such regulation by it. Milli- 
gan v. Miles City (1915) 51 Mont 
374, 153 Pac 276, LRA1916C 395; 
Star Investment Co. v. Denver (Colo) 
PUR1920B 684; Re Laurel (Mont) 
PUR1921D 817. This being true, the 
Commission should have required the 
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City to make its rates reasonable and 
its service adequate rather than to have 
granted certificates to appellees to en- 


ter the field in which the City was al- 


ready operating. 

Whether or not the City was acting 
ultra vires in supplying current be- 
yond its boundaries is a question not 
now before us and one upon which we 
express no opinion. While the Com- 
mission is without jurisdiction to de- 
termine whether the City is exceeding 
its authority in furnishing electricity 
to these nonresidents, it does have ju- 
risdiction to regulate rates and service 
on the current the City supplies non- 
residents, and this it should do so 
long as the City continues such serv- 
ice. Should a court of competent ju- 
risdiction hold that the City was acting 
ultra vires in rendering this service, 
then it will be proper for the Commis- 
sion to grant certificates of conven- 
ience and necessity to another, or to 
others. 

[6] The manifest purpose of a Pub- 
lic Service Commission is to require 
fair and uniform rates, prevent unjust 
discrimination and unnecessary dupli- 
cation of plants, facilities and service 
and to prevent ruinous competition. 
The courts generally deny the right 
of utilities to duplicate service. People 
ex rel. Woodhaven Gas Light Co. v. 
Public Service Commission, 269 US 
244, 70 L ed 255, PUR1925E 827, 46 
S Ct 83. While courts will not substi- 
tute their judgment for that of a Pub- 
lic Service Commission as to the neces- 
sity for extensions or additional serv- 
ice, they do consider the advantages to 
the public, the cost and the effect on 
the Company’s income and the due 
process clause, and if it appears that 
the right to regulate was so used as to 
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pass beyond a reasonable judgment 
and infringe upon the rights of owner- 
ship, the order of the Commission will 
be set aside. People ex rel. New York 
& Q. Gas Co. v. McCall, 245 US 345, 
62 L ed 337, PURI918A 792, 38 S 
Ct 122; United Fuel Gas Co. v. Pub- 
lic Service Commission, 103 W Va 
306, PUR1927C 441, 138 SE 388, 
52 ALR 1104. 

As the Commission was without 
jurisdiction to order the City to cease 
this service, which was a question that 
could only be decided by a court of 
competent original jurisdiction, and 


as the Commission (so long as the 
City is not prevented by a court from 
operating beyond its boundaries) 
should have regulated the rates and 
compelled the City to give adequate 
service to patrons residing without its 
limits rather than to have issued certifi- 
cates of convenience and necessity to 
appellees, the judgment of the Frank- 
lin circuit court upholding the order 
of the Commission is hereby reversed, 
and the case is sent back to the Com- 
mission for action in conformity with 
this opinion. 
The judgment is reversed. 





NORTH CAROLINA UTILITIES COMMISSION 


Re Polk County Telephone Company 


Docket No. 3923 
July 22, 1947 


PPLICATION for authority to increase telephone rates; rates 
adjusted and company required to give assurance of better 
service in order to avoid competition. 


Monopoly and competition, § 41 — Inadequate service. 
The Commission will give consideration to an applicant who desires to in- 
stall a modern-type telephone system unless a company operating an in- 
adequate magneto system gives assurance that it will supplant its system 
with a modern plant in order to give the type of service desired by its cus- 


tomers. 


APPEARANCES: T. H. Green, for 
petitioner ; W. M. Spivey, Chamber of 
Commerce, and Claude O. Smith, 
Town Manager, for opposition. 


By the Commission: In this case 


the Polk County Telephone Company 
comes before the Commission and 
makes the request that it be granted 
authority to put into effect the follow- 
ing rate schedule: 
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Business 

Wall type 

Desk type 
Residence 

Wall type 

Desk type 
Extensions: Business 

Wall type 

Desk type 


Extensions: Residence 

Wall type 

Desk type 

In justification of its request for 
proposed exchange rates, the applica- 
tion sets forth that the company has 
been operated during the past several 
years at a net loss of its stockholders; 
and that in view of the increasing cost 
of labor and material, the operating 
cost for the present year will be sub- 
stantially increased. 

The application includes informa- 
tion as to salaries and wages paid with 
the notation that these salaries and 
wages are too low and that increased 
pay for the officers and employees can- 
not be avoided if the company is to re- 
tain competent personnel. 


Witness for the applicant gave the 
operating deficit of the company for 
the calendar year ending December 31, 
1946, as $1,246.35. Owing to wage 
increases, which he said must be grant- 
ed to employees, the deficit for the year 
would be greater. 


Witness for the company reviewed 
the situation of the telephone company 
and cited the need for additional rev- 
enues by submitting data which showed 
that the company operated at a deficit 
of $1,246.35, and that the company 
this year was operating at a greater 
loss ; and that in order to keep and se- 
cure proper personnel, it would be nec- 
essary to grant further wage increase 
in the near future. He urged that the 
rates proposed be granted. 
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2-Party 


$4.90 
5.60 


$2.80 
3.50 


1-Party 


Witness for the opposition stated 
frankly that the chief concern of the 
opposition was not the question of 
rates, but the matter of service. They 
contended that the company’s plant 
and equipment was not modern and 
should be supplanted with a first-class, 
modern system, and for this reason 
they asked that no rate increases be 
granted the company until first-class, 
modern telephone service should be 
given. 

After a visit and report of a staff 
member of the Commission, who visit- 
ed and inspected the company’s plant 
at Tryon at the request of the opposi- 
tion, the Commission is of the opinion 
that the subscribers of the exchange at 
Tryon are entitled to and should have 
a modern system and modern equip- 
ment. 


It is quite evident from the infor- 
mation before the Commission that 
nothing in past years has been done 
to modernize the Tryon plant or its 
equipment and there is no indication 
that the company plans to do so in the 
future. A check into the plant inven- 
tory shows that on December 31, 1946, 
352 of the 639 stations, more than a 
majority, were of wall type. 

The Commission understands that 
the subscribers of the Polk County 
Telephone Company exchange not 
only desire a modern plant and serv- 
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ice, but there are those in the commu- 
nity who stand ready to install such a 
system if the present owners will not 
do so. 

The law is plain that where a utility 
is not giving the type of service de- 
sired by its customers and gives no as- 
surance that it will supply the type of 
service desired, it becomes the duty of 
this Commission to grant a certificate 
of convenience and necessity to an 
agency which upon application will 
agree to supply the desired service. 

In view of the situation and the law, 
the Commission is of the opinion that 
unless the Polk County Telephone 
Company shall, within ninety days 
from date of this order, give definite 
assurance to this Commission that it is 
in a position to install and will install 


Business 

Residence 

Extensions : 
Business 
Residence 


and maintain a modern type of service 
in lieu of its present system the Com- 
mission will consider the application 
of a party or parties who desire to sup- 
ply the desired service. 

While the Commission is opposed 
to any appreciable increases in the 
company’s rates at this time, there are 
certain inconsistencies in the present 
rates of the company which the Com- 
mission thinks should be adjusted; 
therefore, in the order which is to fol- 
low, it will set forth the rates which 
are deemed right and proper under the 
circumstances. In view of the forego- 
ing, 

It is ordered that effective August 
1, 1947, the Polk County Telephone 
Company is hereby authorized to put 
into effect the following rate schedule: 


2-Party 4-Party 


2.60 $2.10 


Above rates are for handsets and all other types of instruments, and the differential now in 


effect on type of instrument is hereby canceled. 


It is further ordered that unless the 
Polk County Telephone Company 
shall file with this Commission, with- 
in ninety days from date of this order, 
a definite statement giving assurance 
that it will supplant the present mag- 


neto system with a modern type with- 
out undue delay, the Commission will 
give consideration to an applicant who 
desires to install such plant and serv- 
ice. 
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MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Re New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Company 


D.P.U. 7750 
July 24, 1947 


—— for permission to file emergency telephone rate in- 
crease effective on less than statutory notice; granted. 


Rates, § 631 — Reasonableness of increase — Financial emergency. 
An emergency rate increase on less than statutory notice may be granted 
where such relief is necessary to enable the company to pay a dividend which 
will assure its financial stability and will keep the market value of its stock 
at least at par, since the phrase “good cause” as used in the statute authoriz- 
ing emergency rate increases for good cause shown is intended to include 


such a financial emergency. 


Return, § 24 — Attraction of capital. 


Statement that it is reasonable to assume that new capital cannot be secured 
on favorable terms unless the existing utility plant used in furnishing present 
service produces a reasonable return on the money invested, p. 58. 


APPEARANCES: Horace P. Moul- 
ton, Boston, appearing on behalf of 
the petitioner; James W. Kelleher, 
Assistant Corporation Counsel, city 
of Boston, appearing on behalf of the 
mayor of Boston; Martin J. Hanley, 
Assistant Corporation Counsel, city 
of Boston, appearing on behalf of the 
mayor of Boston; Hartley C. Cutter, 
Attorney, Boston, appearing on be- 
half of himself; James W. Santry, 
Lynn, Counsel, for the town of 
Swampscott, appearing on behalf of 
the Selectmen of the Town of Swamp- 
scott; Stephen A. Moynahan, City 
Solicitor of Springfield, appearing in 
opposition; Charles D. Sloan, Asso- 
ciate City Solicitor of Springfield, ap- 
pearing in opposition ; J. Henry Smith, 
Assistant City Solicitor of Cambridge, 
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appearing on behalf of the city man- 
ager of Cambridge ; Carleton W. Won- 
son, Gloucester, appearing on behalf 
of the Municipal Council of Gloucester. 

The following senators and repre- 
sentatives appeared in opposition: 
Senator William C. Geary, Lowell, 
lst Middlesex District ; Senator Chest- 
er A. Dolan, Jr., Jamaica Plain, 5th 
Suffolk District ; Senator Michael Lo- 
Presti, East Boston, 2nd Suffolk Dis- 
trict; Representative Ralph W. Sulli- 
van, Dorchester, 17th Suffolk District; 
Representative William X. Wall, Law- 
rence, 6th Essex District ; Representa- 
tive Thomas P. O’Neil, Jr., Cam- 
bridge, 3rd Middlesex District; Rep- 
resentative John H. Carroll, Dor- 
chester, 15th Suffolk District; Rep- 
resentative Walter A. Cuffe, Lynn, 
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11th Essex District; Representative 
Stanley E. Johnson, Worcester, 17th 
Worcester District; Representative 
Frank S. Giles, Jr., Methuen, 4th Es- 
sex District; Representative Joseph F. 
Walsh, Lynn, 11th Essex District; 
Representative William A. Cowing, 
West Springfield, 6th Hampden Dis- 
trict; Representative Harold C. Nagle, 
Fall River, 11th Bristol District ; Rep- 
resentative Gabriel F. Piemonte, Bos- 
ton, 3rd Suffolk District; Represen- 
tative William J. Fitzsimons, Jr., 
Boston, 16th Suffolk District; Repre- 
sentative C. Gerald Lucey, Brockton, 
8th Plymouth District ; Representative 
Harvey A. Pothier, Haverhill, 3rd 
Essex District; Representative Lau- 
rence H. Banks, Boston, 9th Suffolk 
District; Representative Thomas E. 
Key, Winthrop, 26th Suffolk District ; 
Representative Thomas T. Gray, 
Springfield, 7th Hampden District; 
Representative H. Edward Snow, 
Natick, 6th Middlesex District ; Rep- 
resentative Charles W. Hedges, Quin- 
cy, lst Norfolk District. 

Edward C. Monahan, General Man- 
ager, of the town of Norwood, appear- 
ing in opposition. 

By the Boarp: The petition herein 
was filed with the Department on May 
15, 1947. Public hearings, after due 
notice thereof had been given, were 
held on June 12, and June 18, 1947. 
Oral arguments were heard on June 
25, 1947, and written briefs were filed 
on June 30, 1947. 


The petitioner proposes the follow- 
ing increases in its base rates as an 
emergency rate revision: 


I. Monthly Base Rates 
Each Main Telephone, Auxiliary line and 
Private Branch Exchange trunk line: 
Business Service ... 50 cents per month 
Residence Service .. 25 cents per month 


II. Additional Local Message and Message 
Unit Rates 
Measured Service—Business and Resi- 
dence : 


Each such message or unit 4 cent 


It is estimated by the petitioner 
that the emergency rate revision will 
produce additional revenues of $405,- 
000 per month, which is computed to 
be about a 5 per cent increase to the 
operating revenues in Massachusetts. 
The relief sought is of an emergency 
nature, since the petitioner indicates 
that it will seek additional increases 
in rates within the next few months. 
It is estimated that the additional reve- 
nues from such increases over and 
above the amount now sought would 
be $850,000 per month. Thus, the 
total amount of increase in revenue 
now sought and to be sought in the 
near future would be $15,000,000 per 
year. 

The petition presently before the 
Department is brought under the pro- 
visions of General Laws (Ter. Ed.) 
Chap 159, § 19. Under this section 
the Department, “for good cause 
shown,” may allow rate filings on less 
than statutory notice. If such filing is 
allowed, it does not mean that the 
Department loses jurisdiction. The 
Department can still investigate upon 
complaint or upon its own motion the 
reasonableness of these rates and any 
other rates or charges. If such charges 
are found to be “unjust, unreasonable, 
unjustly discriminatory, unduly pref- 
erential, in any wise in violation of any 
provision of law, or insufficient to 
yield reasonable compensation for the 
service rendered, the Department shall 
determine the just and reasonable 
rates, fares, and charges to be charged 
for the service to be performed, and 
shall fix the same by order to be served 
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upon every common carrier by whom 
such rates, fares, and charges or any 
of them are thereafter to be observed.” 
General Laws (Ter. Ed.) Chap 159, 
§ 14. 

The Department is given further 
broad and ample powers in the de- 
termination of just and reasonable 
rates to be charged by petitioner un- 
der General Laws (Ter. Ed.) Chap 
159, § 20, as amended. 


From the foregoing, it is apparent 
that an investigation can be expected 
of all of the proposed rates together 
with rates to be filed within the near 
future, as well as existing rates. The 
question to be answered on the present 
petition is whether good cause has 
been shown under Chap 159, § 19. 
The petitioner has undertaken to show 
a critical financial situation as being 
good cause. 

On April 30, 1947, the petitioner 
served 1,351,714 telephones in Massa- 
chusetts, employing about 25,000 peo- 
ple to install, operate, and maintain the 
service. Since V-J Day alone, this 
service has been increased by 240,704 
telephones. The demand for telephone 
service has so increased that the peti- 
tioner, in order to meet these demands, 
will be required to secure new capital 
for plant construction, which the peti- 
tioner estimates will amount to about 
$100,000,000. It is reasonable to as- 
sume that new capital cannot be se- 
cured on favorable terms, unless the 
existing plant used in furnishing pres- 
ent service produces a reasonable re- 
turn on the money therein invested. 

The record indicates that total tele- 
phone expenses per average telephone 
in Massachusetts in 1940 was $44.44, 
but increased to $60.05 by 1946, while 
annual revenues per telephone in 
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58 


Massachusetts increased $10.60 from 
1940 to 1946. In 1940 the operating 
expense of the company in Mas- 
sachusetts was $40,439,173, of which 
the operating wage expense was $24,- 
672,434 or 61.01 per cent wage ex- 
pense to total expense. In 1946 the 
operating expense of the company in 
Massachusetts was $73,554,000 of 
which the operating wage expense was 
$51,713,892 or 70.31 per cent wage 
expense to total expense. In 1940, 
out of the revenue dollar, 42 cents was 
paid in wages, and in 1946, 57 cents 
was paid in wages. In May, 1947, a 
wage adjustment increased wages in 
Massachusetts by about $4,800,000 
yearly, with the result that today about 
63 cents out of every revenue dollar 
is paid out for wages. All this has 
happened since 1940 and yet the pres- 
ent level of rates has not been in- 
creased since 1925. 

The record also shows petitioner’s 
net investment averaged for the twelve 
months ending March 31, 1947, to be 
$184,531,082.23 on which the petition- 
er earned 5.50 per cent during that pe- 
riod. On the same average net in- 
vestment for the same twelve months, 
adjusting expenses reflect the wage in- 
crease granted May 1, 1947, the peti- 
tioner would show earnings of 3.88 per 
cent. In the twelve months ending 
March 31, 1947, after deducting a 
nonrecurring Federal tax refund, the 
petitioner earned at the rate of $4.04 
per share on its outstanding stock, 
which represented its lowest earnings 
in fifty years. On February 18, 1947, 
a quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share 
was declared. That was a 25-cent re- 
duction of the last quarterly dividend 
paid in 1946. The earnings were $1.16 
per share in the first quarter of this 
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year. On May 20, 1947, the quarterly 
dividend was again reduced to $1 per 
share. The present earnings do not 
appear to warrant the further payment 
of a quarterly dividend even in this 
amount, and unless some action is 
taken, the dividend probably will have 
to be further reduced. 

The proceeding before us is for in- 
terim relief on the basis of the in- 
adequacy and the unreasonableness of 
the present returns of revenues. Fu- 
ture needs of the petitioner are such 
that its present revenues do not appear 
to meet those needs. In the absence 
of such relief as is here sought, the 
petitioner will be handicapped, in our 
judgment, in seeking new venture 
capital to finance the acquisition and 
installation of the new plant necessary 
to give adequate service to the public. 
Such relief is necessary in order to en- 
able the company to pay a dividend 
which would assure its financial stabil- 
ity and would keep the market value 
of its stock at least at par. We be- 
lieve that the phrase “good cause” as 
used in the statute, § 19 of Chap 159, 
is intended to include such financial 
emergency as is here presented. See 
Ex Parte 162 and Ex Parte 148 
(1946) 264 Inters Com Rep 695 at p. 
721. 

In construing this statute, we are 
governed by the principles set forth 


in 3 Sutherland on Statutory Con- 


struction (3rd Edition) § 6604, pages 


288, 289. See Interstate Commerce 
Commission v. Goodrich Transit Co. 
(1912) 224 US 194, 56 L ed 729, 32 
S Ct 436; Colton v. Raymond (1903) 
41 Misc 580, 85 NYS 210, 213, 214; 
Wheeler v. Pullman Iron & Steel 
Co. (1892) 143 Ill 197, 32 NE 420, 
422. 

The situation presented on this ap- 
plication is not peculiar to this com- 
monwealth, but is fairly general 
throughout the industry. For example, 
substantial relief of a nature similar 
to that here sought has recently been 
granted in Illinois and California to 
other companies of the Bell System. 

The office of the corporation counsel 
of the city of Boston filed 16 requests 
for rulings of law. The Department 
is of the opinion that of these requests 
those numbered 4, 5, 6, and 11 ought 
to be and hereby are granted. That 
the requests numbered 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 12, 14, 15, and 16 are denied. 
That request 13 is hereby denied as 
being immaterial. 

Accordingly, after due notice, pub- 
lic hearing, oral argument, and con- 
sideration, it is 

Ordered: That for good cause 
shown the proposed schedule of rates 
and charges, as they appear annexed 
to the petition, may be filed with the 
Department, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of G. L. (Ter. Ed.) Chap 159, § 
19, to become effective on not less 
than one day’s notice. 
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MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 
MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Re Worcester Street Railway Company 


D.P.U. 7672 
April 24, 1947 


NVESTIGATION of motor bus transportation service; investiga- 
tion terminated. 


Service, § 46 — Powers of Commission — Managerial details. 
1. The statutory power of the Department of Public Utilities to require 
adequate motor bus transportation service is very broad and is subject only 
to the limitation that the Department may not infringe upon the manage- 
ment functions of the utility, and this limitation is effective only if no general 
condition of public necessity is shown to make orders appropriate and essen- 
tial for the adequate and equal performance of service, p. 60. 


Service, § 46 — Commission exercise of powers — Managerial matters. 

2. Possession by the Department of Public Utilities of plenary powers over 
motor bus service is different from the exercise of such powers; the De- 
partment should be hesitant to interfere with details of management, but, 
as the sole body to which the public may appeal in case of abuse of monopo- 
listic powers, it must avoid on the one hand the rocks of undue interference 
with management prerogatives and on the other the shoals of failure to pro- 
tect a defenseless public, p. 60. 


Service, § 353 — Motor busses — Overcrowding — Schedules. 
Discussion, by Massachusetts Department of Public Utilities, of irregular 
schedules and overcrowding of busses during peak hours, with a considera- 
tion of maintenance problems, inspection practices, scheduling, and obtaining 
deliveries of new busses, p. 61. 


* 


APPEARANCES: Walter D. Allen, at which the company filed detailed ex- 


for the city of Worcester; James A. 
Crotty, for the Worcester Street Rail- 
way Company. 

By the DEPARTMENT: This is an 
investigation initiated at the request 
of legislators, citizens, and the city 
council of the city of Worcester into 
the motor bus transportation service 
rendered to the public in that city by 
the Worcester Street Railway Com- 
pany. A public hearing was held on 
February 27, 1947, at which numerous 
complaints were recorded as to various 
aspects of the company’s service, and 
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hibits tending to show that its service 
was at least up to normal standard. 
The Department had theretofore and 
has since made its own observations 
and investigations in this connection. 

[1,2] By § 16 of Chap 159 of the 
General Laws, it is provided that: “If 
the Department is of the opinion, after 
a hearing had upon its own motion or 
upon complaint, that the regulations, 
practices, equipment, appliances, or 
service of any common carrier are un- 
just, unreasonable, unsafe, improper, 
or inadequate, the Department shall 
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determine the just, reasonable, safe, 
adequate, and proper regulations and 
practices thereafter to be in force and 
to be observed, and the equipment, ap- 
pliances, and service thereafter to be 
used, and shall fix and prescribe the 
same by order to be served upon every 
common carrier to be bound thereby.” 
See also General Laws, § 10, Chap 
159A. Obviously, the power of the 
Department is very broad in this re- 
spect, and is subject only to the limi- 
tation that the Department may not in- 
fringe upon the management functions 
of the utility (New England Teleph. & 
Teleg. Co. v. Department of Public 
Utilities, 262 Mass 137, PUR 1928B 
396, 159 NE 743, 56 ALR 784) and 
this limitation is effective only if “no 
general conditions of public necessity 
are shown to make the orders appro- 
priate and essential for the adequate 
and equal performance of the service 
for the public.” (262 Mass at p 148, 
PUR 1928B at p 406). There is, 
however, a great deal of difference be- 
tween the possession of such plenary 
powers and their exercise. We be- 
lieve we should be hesitant to inter- 
fere with the details of management. 
On the other hand, we realize that we 
are the sole body to which the public 
may appeal in case of abuse by a public 
utility of the monopolistic powers 
rightfully granted it by the law. It is, 
therefore, necessary to consider the 
record in the instant hearing with due 
regard to these considerations, avoid- 
ing on the one hand the rocks of undue 
interference with management prerog- 
atives and on the other the shoals of 
failure to protect a defenseless public. 

The Worcester Street Railway, un- 
til early in 1946, ran a combination bus 
and electric streetcar service. In 1946, 


with the consent of the Department 
(DPU 7444), it abandoned the re- 
mainder of its trolley service and at 
the present time it operates 270.84 
route miles of bus service, serving an 
industrial area of about 200,000 in- 
habitants. The terrain upon which 
the city is built is relatively hilly, 
which fact contributes in some meas- 
ure to the respondent’s difficulties. 
The operations of the company branch 
out from a single center, around the 
city hall and Salem Square. Its routes 
thrust out from this center, giving full 
coverage, some of the routes, how- 
ever, being as long as 10 miles. It 
carried 42,521,427 passengers in 1946, 
and showed a net profit from its op- 
erations, after taxes, in that year of 
$153,158, a return of 6.75 per cent 
upon its capital, and of 6.4 per cent 
upon its property account less depre- 
ciation. There is no other intraurban 
public transportation service except, of 
course, taxicabs, and most of the pub- 
lic are dependent upon the service fur- 
nished by the respondent for their 
daily and customary transportation 
needs. The testimony at the hearing 
and the investigations of the Depart- 
ment convince us that this service is 
in some respects inexcusably inade- 
quate. 

There is little doubt but that it is 
extremely inconvenient and difficult to 
make use of the respondent’s service 
sometimes and on some of its routes. 
That there will always be some over- 
crowding of busses during peak hours 
is axiomatic. But the situation in 
Worcester seems to go far beyond this 
point. The rules of the Department, 
which were promulgated in 1932 and 
revised in 1944, applying to all bus 
companies, provide that they shall not 
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habitually carry standees of more than 
40 per cent of the seating capacity of 
a bus, and that: “Where the number 
of passengers regularly applying for 
transportation exceeds that above pro- 
vided for, it shall be the duty of the 
owner to furnish additional facilities 
to carry such passengers.” During 
the war years, when equipment was 
simply not available and even though 
there was a marked increase in travel, 
this rule has been rather more honored 
in the breach than in the observance. 
There is still a serious delay in de- 
liveries and this rule must still be con- 
sidered more as a measure of service 
than as a mandate. 

Using this figure as a criterion for 
judgment, however, respondent’s op- 
erations are obviously unsatisfactory. 
During a period of five days spot- 
checked by the Department during 


January and February, 1947, on ten 
of the principal lines of the respondent, 
for the interval from 5 o’clock P. M. to 
5 :30, this overload varied from 50 per 


cent to 83 per cent. In the highest 
half, the average overload in this study 
ran from 62 per cent to 100 per cent. 
The net result was that passengers 
wishing to take one of these busses be- 
yond the loading point were unable to 
do so, that those fortunate enough to 
get on board were shamefully crowded, 
and that there was danger of serious 
interference with the operation of the 
vehicles. 

It is further clear from the testi- 
mony and from our own investigation, 
that the scheduled runs of the respond- 
ent are not reliable; that a bus may or 
may not be on schedule; and that it 
may or may not, as a matter of fact, 
run at all. 


It seems apparent to us that these 
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service deficiencies are due to two fac- 
tors, at least a large proportion of the 
responsibility for both of which must 
be laid squarely at the door of the 
management of the company: first, 
failure of maintenance ; and second, in- 
efficient scheduling. The service fail- 
ures due to these two factors are ag- 
gravated by what is either a serious 
equipment shortage or an uneconomic 
distribution of the equipment avail- 
able. 

As to maintenance, it appears that, 
during a period from December 2, 
1946, to February 25, 1947, there was 
a daily average of 74.6 “road calls” in- 
cident to respondent’s operations, i.e., 
trouble calls from disabled or mechan- 
ically deficient busses, a large propor- 
tion of which calls represented delays 
on the road resulting in off-schedule 
operation and public inconvenience. 
During the same period, it was neces- 
sary to take an average of 29 busses 
a day off the road and out of service 
for more or less extended periods, for 
purpose of repairs. Each of these lat- 
ter incidents represents another very 
substantial delay, with consequent even 
more serious confusion in schedules 
and, if the incident occurred during 
peak operation, which a certain per- 
centage did, of course, it resulted in 
further overcrowding of already over- 
taxed facilities. In contrast to these 
figures, our own studies on a compa- 
rable system showed a daily average 
from January 1 to February 25, 1947, 
of 24.4 road calls and 5.8 “pull-ins,” 
while the Worcester system for the 
same period averaged 88.2 road calls 
and 32 pull-ins. The average age of 
the cars in one system is quite com- 
parable to that in the other, and so is 
the percentage of new vehicles. We 
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find that some of the larger companies 
average 6.5 pull-ins daily. It is rea- 
sonable to conclude from these figures 
that the equipment failures in the re- 
spondent’s service go far beyond rea- 
sonable proportions. 

However impressive may be the 
figures of the company as to vehicles 
available for service, such figures mean 
little in the process of furnishing ade- 
quate and dependable public service, 
so long as such vehicles are constantly 
breaking down on the road and are in 
and out of the repair shops. There is 
obviously a need for drastic revision 
of maintenance and inspection prac- 
tices and for a closer liaison between 
the personnel and the management. If 
additional shop facilities are required, 
they must be furnished. This is, how- 
ever, so intimately a management 


problem that no concrete order should, 


in the first instance, we believe, issue 
from us. We can do no more for 
now than to suggest that all of the 
personnel of the company, its execu- 
tives, its supervisory employees, and 
its labor, make a sincere effort to 
codperate in serving the public, to 
whom they owe a definite duty to pro- 
vide adequate transportation. This 
department intends to keep a close 
check upon the operating results of 
the company and, unless noticeable im- 
provement is apparent, consideration 
will be given to the drastic measures 
within our power under the law for 
the protection of the traveling public, 
which measures doubtless will be dis- 
tasteful to all of respondent’s person- 
nel. 

As to the second problem—that of 
inefficient scheduling—this Depart- 
ment again has little desire to usurp 
management functions. It is, how- 


ever, our observation that some of the 
routes operated by the respondent are 
of inordinate length. This results in 
two difficulties: first, those passengers 
desiring to ride a substantial distance 
fail to receive adequate service due to 
use of the same bus by short-haul 
riders ; and second, there is a tendency 
on the part of the operation over so 
long a route to fall behind schedule. 
This is particularly true where a route 
proceeds from an _ outlying area, 
through the center of the city, and 
thence out to another section of the 
city. It seems to us quite possible that 
some of these routes might be short- 
ened, that express service might be 
added to serve long-haul riders and 
that intelligent study will show many 
ways in which service can be speeded 
up and some, at least, of the over- 
crowding avoided. 

Without intending to do more than 
point out examples of where we feel 
that the respondent might consider 
measures. of this sort, we think the 
Greenwood street-Summit route, for 
instance, could possibly be run as two 
routes. Express service could doubt- 
less be furnished over part of this route 
for the convenience of long-haul riders, 
and over several other routes which 
extend to rural areas. It also seems 
that some regrouping of routes might 
result in better service as, for example, 
on the Providence street-Belmont 
street-Greenhill Park route, etc. 

No doubt this Department could, 
under the statute, direct that specific 
changes of this nature be made. We 
are reluctant to do so, except as a last 
resort. If it becomes necessary, how- 
ever, in order to protect the public, we 
shall make the detailed study of re- 
spondent’s operations which would be 
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required, and will proceed to enter 
such orders as seem to be called for. 
For the present, we prefer to give the 
respondent the opportunity to run its 
own business. It is enough for now to 
point out to the respondent that there 
are times when economy of operation 
must be sacrified to adequacy of serv- 
ice. 

As we have said, the respondent 
changed its operations in 1946 from 
streetcar to auto bus service. It is now 
apparent that this change was badly 
timed and that its difficulties in ob- 
taining new and efficient equipment at 
that time have been instrumental in 
causing equipment shortages and me- 
chanical troubles. The respondent has 
large orders for new equipment on file 
with the manufacturers, some of which 
have been filled since the hearing, and 
deliveries under which are currently 
being made. Nevertheless, it is ap- 
parent that full and efficient use of the 
equipment at hand has not been made 
at all times. There has been insuf- 
ficient reserve equipment available to 
meet the demands which arise for one 
reason and another during the peak 
period. The necessity at once appears 


for more care in pooling equipment 
during these periods, and for applying 
all possible pressure upon the man- 
ufacturers to obtain deliveries of the 
busses which are on order. 

We feel sure that if intelligent con- 
sideration is given to the problems 
which the respondent faces, the com- 
plaints of the public should become less 
justified. The company has recently 
established a customers service depart- 
ment, indicating appreciation of the ne- 
cessity of improving its service and 
public relations. The approaching 
summer season, with its attendant 
lighter traffic load, and the growing 
availability of new equipment should 
give the respondent an opportunity to 
revamp its maintenance practices, to 
study its schedules, and to provide ade- 
quate reserve equipment in order that 
further proceedings of this nature may 
be avoided. 

Accordingly, after due notice, public 
hearing, review, investigation, and 
consideration, it is 

Ordered: That the investigation 
herein be and the same is hereby ter- 
minated. 
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Industrial Progress 


A digest of information on new construction by pri- 

vately managed uti'ities; similar information relating 

to government owned utilities; news concerning prod- 

ucts, supplies and services offered by manufacturers ; 
also notices of changes in personnel. 


$50,000,000 Plant Proposed by 
Public Service of Indiana 


HE Puslic Service CoMPANY OF INDIANA 

is planning the largest power generating 
station ever built in Indiana, five miles north 
of Terre Haute, according to R. A. Gallagher, 
president. The new plant will cost approxi- 
mately $50,000,000. 


“Residential Lighting” Book 
Offered by Westinghouse 


6¢CDesmentiaL LicuHtTinG,” authored by 
Myrtle Fahsbender, director of home 

lighting for the Westinghouse Electric Cor- 

poration, has just come off the press. 

The 280-page authoritative reference book 
includes 569 diagrams, sketches, and photo- 
graphs and 23 tables printed on 83-in. by 11-in. 
page size. Its 13 chapters discuss a variety of 
subjects including specific recommendations 
for lighting each room in the house, fixtures 
and shades, period styles, home wiring, light 
and vision, and suggestions on special lighting 
such as garden lighting and Christmas lighting. 

Copies are available at most bookstores and 
from the advertising and sales promotion de- 
partment, Westinghouse Lamp Division, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


Hotpoint Names Two New 
Utility Sales Managers 


B &- meet an increased need for closer codp- 
eration with both merchandising and non- 
merchandising electric utility companies, Leon- 
ard C. Truesdell, vice president of marketing 
for Hotpoint, Inc., recently announced the ap- 
pointment of A. W. Peterson, formerly Kan- 
sas City district sales manager, as Western 
manager of utility sales for Hotpoint, and A. 
H. Jaeger, as Eastern manager of utility sales. 

Pointing out that the missionary work done 
by utility companies on all types of electric 
appliances is, in a large measure, responsible 
for the high degree of consumer acceptance 
that electric refrigerators, ranges, and freezers 
enjoy today, Mr. Truesdell said, ‘‘our plans for 
increasing annual sales volume to $100 million 
are closely geared to the acknowledged mer- 
chandising facilities of these electric utility 
companies. With their large sales crews, ad- 
vertising programs, store demonstrations, win- 
dow and floor displays, and cooking schools, 
the utilities provide the ideal springboard for 
transmitting a national merchandising program 
to the local level. Expansion of our utility sales 


division is designed to provide us with the ad- 
ditional flexibility needed for greater codrdina- 
tion in this field.” 


“The ABC’s of Wrought Iron” 
Described in Booklet 


20-PaAGE illustrated booklet that describes 

wrought iron, oldest ferrous metal 
known to man, has just been made available 
for distribution by A. M. Byers Company, 
Pittsburgh. The title is “The ABC's of 
Wrought Iron.” 

The booklet tells in non-technical terms what 
wrought iron is, why it resists corrosion and 
withstands shock and vibration, how it is made, 
and how it is bent, welded, and threaded. The 
various services for which wrought iron pipe 
and plates are used in the industrial, railroad, 
sewage and waterworks, construction, refrig- 
eration, marine, and plumbing and heating 
fields also are depicted. 


Rockford Paint Issues Folder 
On Rockcote Zinc Chromate 


OCKFoRD PAINT MANUFACTURING CoM- 

PANY, Market and Madison streets, Rock- 
ford, Illinois, has announced the completion 
of a four-page, four-color descriptive folder 
on Rockcote Zinc Chromate. 

Titled, “Greater Protection for Structural 
Steel,” this folder points out the value of an 
application of this rust-inhibitive coating on 
such facilities as gas holders, electrical equip- 
ment, steel telephone and electric light poles, 
etc., which, because of their very nature are 
exposed to the ravages of the elements. 

A distinctive feature of this new folder is 
the unique way it is printed with inks match- 
ing the three colors of Rockcote Zinc Chro- 
mate, i.e., red, green, and yellow (the natural 
zinc chromate color). 

While a great deal of emphasis is given to 
applications on civic facilities, this folder also 
includes pertinent facts pertaining to the use 
of Rockcote Zinc Chromate in industrial pro- 
duction, industrial maintenance, and the pro- 
tection it gives when applied to oil field equip- 
ment, transport vehicles, agricultural equip- 
ment, state and county bridges and road equip- 
ment. 

Requests for this new folder will be filled as 
fast as possible. 


Cochrane Steam Purifiers 


OCHRANE CORPORATION has announced a 
new edition of its 12-page bulletin (Pub- 
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lication 2725) describing steam purification 
units for the removal of moisture and solids 
in steam lines. Application data, hook-up 
diagrams, installation photographs, and acces- 
sory descriptions are all included. Copies of 
the catalog may be obtained from the manu- 
facturer, 17th street and Allegheny avenue, 
Philadelphia 32, Pennsylvania. 


Pittsburgh Group Establishes 
Cadet Engineering Program 


R* ENT engineering graduates are being 
given an opportunity to gain a broad prac- 
tical experience in many phases of gas com- 
pany operation through a cadet engineering 
program that has been established by the Pitts- 
burgh Group of operating companies in the 
Columbia Gas System. 

According to Irving K. Peck, vice president 
and general manager of these companies, the 
employment of young engineers also allows 
the companies and their customers to benefit 
from the latest engineering knowledge ac- 
quired by these graduates. 

From the University of Pittsburgh, James 
D. Slater and Paul K. Kuzma have been 
named district engineers of The Manufacturers 
Light and Heat Company. Mr. Slater is sta- 
tioned in Uniontown and Mr, Kuzma is lo- 
cated in the Bellevue section of Pittsburgh. 

Peter H. Papastrat, from Cornell Univer- 
sity, has become plant engineer at Bingham- 
ton (N. Y.) Gas Works gas plant. Another 


Cornell graduate, Harry A. Lindahl is a dis- 
trict engineer at the Millbridge St, Pittsburgh, 
offices of Manufacturers. 

West Virginia University supplied two of 
the new district engineers. Willis E. Muldrew 
has joined the Pittsburgh gas engineering of- 
fice of The Manufacturers Light and Sscet 
Company. Omar B. Meadows has been “a 
signed to W heeling where he is working as a 
district engineer for Manufacturers and the 
Natural Gas Company of West Virginia. 


$2,500,000 Program Planned 
By Springfield Gas Light 


HE SpRINGFIELD Gas LicHt Campany 

will spend $2,500,000 on a program of con- 
struction and expansion within the next five 
years, Charles G. Young, vice president and 
general manager of the company announced 
recently. 

The sum to be spent in this program will be 
about 22 per cent of the present total plant and 
equipment assets of the utility firm which op- 
erates in two cities and six towns in this area. 

The building and expansion program, Mr. 
Young stated, will add great new facilities to 
the present plant and distribution system which 
serves more than 60,000 customers. Much of 
the expansion had been planned before the war 
but had to be suspended because of the critical 
shortage of material. 

Of the approximately $2,500,000 that will be 
spent by the company during the five-year pe- 
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Show This to Your Medical Department 





Tests for Both Albumin and Sugar Can Now Be Made 
On Only One 5-Drop Portion of Urine 
With The Cargille Combination Urinalysis Sets 


No Liquid Reagents — No External Heating 


REFERENCE : Blatherwick, N. R., and Dworkin, Joseph H.: A Rapid Test for Albumin and Sugar 
in the Same Measured Sample of Urine, J. Lab. & Clin. Med. 32: 1042, August 1947. 
From the Biochemical Laboratory of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(Reprints of this article will be sent on request) 
FOR LABORATORY @ FOR OFFICE e FOR BEDSIDE 


Ideal For Use in Making 
Physical Examinations of Employees 


Write For Leaflet U-ALB 


118 Liberty Street, 


New York 6, N. Y 


Cargille Scientific Inc. 
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 “U MERCURY SWITCHES BY MERCOID 
HAVE THE ENDURANCE OF PROVIDING 


MILLIONS 


OF “MAKES” AND “BREAKS” IN THE ELECTRICAL CIRCUIT 
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THEY ASSURE FULL ‘< ec § USED EXCLUSIVELY 
=F IN ALL TYPES OF 
MERCOID CONTROLS 


PROTECTION AGAINST 
SWITCH TROUBLES 


Pressure Control 4 


MEANING 


BETTER AND MORE DEPENDABLE CONTROL PERFORMANCE 
INCLUDING MUCH LONGER AUTOMATIC CONTROL LIFE, 
FOR HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT— ALSO 
FOR NUMEROUS IMPORTANT INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 


THE MERCOID CORPORATION, 4201 BELMONT AVENUE, CHICAGO 41, ILL. 


This page is reserved under the MSA PLAN (Manufacturers Service Agreement) 
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MAXIMUM CONTACT 
provided by V-groove con- 
ductors protected by bev- 
elled slot. 


PRECISION MADE, 
with rigid inspection. 
Smooth accurate threads 
assure maximum pressure 
— permanently main- 
tained. 


For taps, dead-ends, par- 
allel connections, etc., in 
any location. Can be fur- 
nished in bronze or alumi- 
num. Re-usable over and 
over. 


PENN-UNION ELECTRIC CORP. 
ERIE, PA. Sold by Leading Wholesalers 


The COMPLETE Line of 
Conductor Fittings. 


PENN-UNION 


CONDUCTOR ee ee oe ee 





riod, $1,007,000 has been ear-marked for n 
plant equipment; $850,000 for new main ex 
tensions, house and service connections an¢ 
new meters; and about $500,000 for new 
buildings. Some of the individual projects 
have already been begun. 

In addition to the sum to be spent on its 
five-year program for building and expansion, 
additional hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have been ear-marked for maintenance of ex- 
isting equipment and buildings, according to 
Mr. Young. 


Flow Regulating Valve 


ne Unit No. S-208, 2 pages, has been 
issued by The Swartwout Company, 
18511 Euclid avenue, Cleveland 12, Ohio, de- 
scribing their new V10 flow regulating valve. 
Design details are described and pictured to 
reveal features appropriate for use in han- 
dling liquids at high pressure drop in connec- 
tion with drainage and flashing condensate con- 
trol. 


Frigidaire Appointment 


C. CoL_tins, manager of the New York 
e branch of the Frigidaire Sales Corpora- 
tion, has announced the appointment of F. 


Marion Drake as general sales manager. Mr. 


Drake goes to the new post in the New York 
branch from Milwaukee where he has been 
manager of the district operation there under 
the Chicago branch. 
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m oR DEPENDABLE, LOW-COST HAULING... 


8 9 ‘Joh Rated ‘truck like fis 


throughout —for longer-lasting, more 
dependable service. 


To make sure that your next truck is 
“Job-Rated” to handle your loads over 
your roads—simply explain your haul- 
ing requirements to your Dodge dealer 
. .. and he will select the right.Dodge 
“‘Job-Rated”’ truck for your job. 


* * * 


Your Dodge dealer is interested in your 
continued satisfaction: First, by selling 
you a truck that fits your job; Second, 
by giving you dependable Dodge truck 
service; Third, by providing you with 
truck parts that are identical with 
original Dodge “‘-Job-Rated” truck parts. 
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Fit the Job. ..Last Longer ! 
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EXIDE BATTERIES assure DEPENDABLE 
POWER FOR CONTROL BUS OPERATION 


You can always trust an Exide Battery. 
It responds promptly and powerfully 
the instant its services are required. 
Because of its dependable performance, 
day after day, Exide has become the 


preferred battery of 
leading stations for 
control bus and 
switch gear opera- 
tion, emergency 
lighting and all 


Exide 


BATTERIES 


other storage battery tasks. 

Exide Batteries have earned the 
confidence of engineers everywhere, 
and their widespread use is proof of 
their dependability, long life and ease 


of maintenance. 


Whatever your stor- 
age battery problems 
may be, Exide engi- 
neers will be glad to 
help you solve them. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 
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Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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View \WTERNATIONAL KB-7 


One of 15 Basic Models in the NEW International Line 


@ FORTY YEARS of truck building 
are commemorated by Interna- 
tional Harvester’s brilliant new 
KB Line—15 basic models that 
incorporate numerous mechan- 
ical features and improvements 
and the most advanced styling in 
the truck industry. 

International Model KB-7 above is an example. 
This unit, with three-way round front dump body 
with a cubic capacity of three yards, is especially 
adapted to city, county and state highway jobs where 
traffic is heavy. 

The International KB-7 has a gross weight rating 
of 16,500 to 21,500 ds, and is available in these 
wheelbases: 134, 146, 158 and 176 inches. It is 
powered by the famous International Blue Diamond 
269 Engine, which develops 100 brake horsepower 
at 3000 r.p.m., and 200 pound feet of torque at 


40TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
1907-1947—Forty Years of 
International Truck Service to 
Commerce, Industry, Agriculture 


1600 r, p.m. 

Gross weight ratings of the 15 
basic models in International’s 
new KB Line range from 4,400 
to 35,100 pounds. Because of the 
almost endless list of options and 
conversions available, these 15 
models convert and adapt into 
more than 1,000 transport units, which means that 
in the complete International Line there is a truck of 
the right type, size and power for every city, county 
and state job. 

KB Internationals—the finest in 40 years of Inter- 
national Truck history—are backed by famous Inter- 
national Truck maintenance and service. For details, 
see your International dealer or branch. a 

Motor Truck Division 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Illinois 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars’’ every Sunday! NBC Network. A A 


See newspaper for time and station. 
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SANGAMO 


ELECTRIC ¢{[i) COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD © ILLINOIS 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


© This Directory is reserved for engineers, accountants, rate experts, consultants, and 
others equipped to serve utilities in all matters relating to rate questions, appraisals, 
valuations, special reports, investigations, design, and construction. > > » 








Tae American Aprpraisat Company 
ORIGINAL COST STUDIES «e VALUATIONS ¢ REPORTS 


for 
ACCOUNTING AND REGULATORY REQUIREMENTS 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO 
and other principal cities 








DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
ENGINEERS 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
PACKARD BUILDING 








ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES, INC. 


Electrical and General Testing—Inspections—Research—Certification 


2 EAST END AVENUE AT 79th STREET, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
BUtterfield 8-2600 


£- Ford, Bacon & Davis 


Bad VALUATIONS EF ; CONSTRUCTION 
REPORTS Nginecrs RATE CASES 
NEW YORK e@ PHILADELPHIA @ CHICAGO e LOS ANGELES 














GILBERT ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


SPECIALISTS 


eeeen Gaia Ge. Hydro, POWER ENGINEERING SINCE 1906 © p.-cnasing and Expediting, 
Designs and Construction, Serving Utilities and Industrials Peru pene io Renee ser 


Operating Betterments, 
j Reading ° Philadelphia Original Cost Accounting, 








Inspections and Surveys, 


Feed Water Treatment. Washington * New York Accident Prevention, 








FREDERIC R. HARRIS, INC. 

FREDERIC R. HARRIS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
FREDERIC R. HARRIS FREDERICK H. DECHANT 
ENGINEERS 

Designs Management 


NEW YORK 
Atlanta Knoxville Philadelphia San Francisco 


Reports 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (continued) 


7 eat ljia n. A 


ENGINEERS 


1518 Walnut Street 


New York 6 








WILLIAM 8S. LEFFLER 
Engineers Associated 
Management Consultants 


Cost Analyses for Rate Revisions Regulatory and Municipal Problems 
Rate and Sales Research for Increased Operating Income 
NOROTON CONNECTICUT 








LOEB AND EAMES 


Public Utility Engineers and Operators 
Ice and Refrigeration 
Valuations, investigation reports, design and supervision of construction 


57 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 


N. A. LOUGEE & COMPANY 


(SUCCESSORS TO J. H. MANNING & COMPANY) 


REPORTS — INVESTIGATIONS — VALUATIONS 
BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STUDIES 


120 Broadway New York 


p Complete Services for GAS — bidet Utilities 


DESIGNING * ENGINEERING *« CONSTRUCTION 
PIPING *« EQUIPMENT ¢ SURVEYS « PLANS 




















Complete Plants, Additions or Installations 
every detail geared to more profitable operation. 


See Sweets Files, Refinery Catalog, etc for details 





PUBLIC UTILITY ENGINEERING & SERVICE 
CORPORATION 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


DESIGN OPERATIONS 
STEAM — HYDRAULIC — GAS 


231 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO (4), ILL 





SANDERSON & PORTER 


ENGINEERS & 
AND 


CONSTRUCTORS 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (continued) 





Sargent & Lundy 


ENGINEERS 
Steam and Electric Plants 
Viilities—Industrials 
Studies—R eports—Design—Supervision 
Chicago 3, Ill. 








E. A. STEINBERGER 


Consulting Valuation Accountant and Engineer 


Depreciation Studies, Original Cost Accounting, 
Valuations and Unitization of Gas Properties. 


Member 
The National Society of Professional Engineers and The Technical Valuation Society, Inc, 
1309 Liberty Bank Building Dalles 1, Texes 








The J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Design—Construction—Reports—A ppraisals 
Consulting Engineering 




















80 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC. JACKSON & MORELAND 
FRANCIS S. FRIEL ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 
Consulting Engineers PUBLIC, UTILITIES AND INDUSTRIALS 
alrheles, ores and Industrial Waste, Problems MACHINE Di Andere re pa eee yr gg 
City Planning, Reports, Valuations, Laboratory EPORTS — GN — TECHNICAL imum 
ILADELPHI 
1528 WALNUT STREET PH A2 adem NEW YORK 
BLACK & VEATCH JENSEN, BOWEN & FARRELL 
Appraisals, investigations and _ re- Ann Arbor. Michigan 
ports, design and supervision of con- 9 
struction of Public Utility Properties Appraisals - Investigations - Reports 
in connection with 
4706 BROADWAY KANSAS CITY, MO. rate inquiries, depreciation, fixed capital 


reclassification, original cost, security issues. 

















EARL L. CARTER LUCAS & LUICK 
Consulting Engineer ENGINEERS 
eT Dl . YORK, OHIO, 
PENNSYLVANIA, WEST VIRGINIA, KENTUCKY DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISION, 
Public Usitiey Tetuations, Reports and INVESTIGATIONS. REPORTS, RATES 
910 Blectric Building Indianapolis, Ind. 231 S. LaSatie St., Cricaco 
W. C. GILMAN & COMPANY FRANK O’NEILL 
Fr Public Utility Consultant 
ean 
FINANCIAL CONSULTANTS 327 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Accounting, financial, insurance, tax, rate case 
55 Liberty Street New York werk and original cost stedies. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (concluded) 





ROBERT T. REGESTER 


Consulting Engineer 


Hyprautic Structures — UTIiTiges 
FLoop Contro: — Water WorkKS 


Baltimore Life Bldg. Baltimore 1, Md. 


MANFRED K. TOEPPEN 
ENGINEER 
CoNSULTATION—I NVESTIGATION—REPORTS 
MARKET AND MANAGEMENT SURVEYS 
VALUATION, DEPRECIATION AND RATE 
MATTERS 
261 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 








Contractors 


COMMERCIAL INSTALLATIONS 


A. S. SCHULMAN ELEctTric Co. 


TRANSMISSION LINES—UNDERGROUND DistRi- 
BUTION — Power STATION — INDUSTRIAL — 


537 SoutH Dearsorn St. CHICAGO 


WESTCOTT & MAPES, inc 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


INVESTIGATIONS © REPORTS 
DESIGN ¢ SUPERVISION 


New Haven, Connecticut 








SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 
Appraisals — Reports 
Operating — Financial — Plant 





Representation in this Professional Directory 
may be obtained at very reasonable rates. 
Kindly address. inquiries to: 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
Public Utilities Fortnightly 
Munsey Building 
Washington 4, D. C. 
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Rust-Oleum is unequalled as a positive rust preventive. 
Public utilities use it in many maintenance ways. Rust- 
Oleum saves money year in and year out by reducing 
maintenance costs...It gives lasting protection to rustable 
metal by forming a tough, weatherproof, elastic film that 
resists moisture, heat, fumes and other destructive 
elements. Rust-Oleum adds years of life to buildings 
and equipment. Dip, brush or spray. Complete engi- 
neering service is available. New catalog tells how to 
stop rust and corrosion. We'll gladly send a copy to all 
plant officials or engineers. Write today for your copy! 


Stocks carried by distributors in principal cities. 
MAIL THIS COUPON—TODAY! 
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TELLS HOW 











33 B RUST-OLEUM CUTS 
liens maintenance costs 
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! 
% 3 ways : i l 
! 
mee 7 RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION ,; 
ess Preparation. No sandblast- 
ing or chemical rust dissolvers |! | 2457 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois i 
a ; = nocasenny. Simply wtesbensh : Please send me a free copy of the new Rust-Oleum Catalog 
© remove scale, dirt, etc.—then h i color selection d ded . | 
31 APPLY RIGHT OVER THE RUST! : | a si eae 
32 §! ®Goes on Faster. Rust-Oleum ! Name { 
31 . gocs on 25% faster...covers40% ! I 
es | mcce area per gallon. ; I Company | 
| eLacts Lo : 
5 nger. Depending on con- 
32 ditions, Rust-Oleum outlasts ordi- : | Address j 
31 Bj 2@:y material two to ten times. i . 
i ' City a | 
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REAR WINDOW VISION 
INCREASED 60% - 





DOOR OPENINGS 
FOUR INCHES WIDER 


_ 3-POINT CAB 
MOUNTING AND 
RUBBER STABILIZERS 


” SEATING WIDTH, 
INCREASED 8 INCHES 


NDIVIDUALLY 
WRAPPED SPRINGS pe 
TUBULAR FRAMED 
ADJUSTABLE SEATS 





See the Brand New GMC Postwar Cab 


There’s no truck cab on the road that can surpass a new 
light-medium duty GMC in advanced features. See what’s 
been done to add to the comfort of truck riding. Look 
what’s been done to take the work out of truck driving. 
There’s more roominess than drivers nave ever known 
before. The circulating fresh ait ventilation system is 
the equal of that in the finest passenger cars. 





These new light and medium duty GMC models give you 
much more for your money in riding comfort and driving 
convenience. And they give you more in good looks . . . 
in safety . .. in dependable performance . . . in rugged 
construction and extra value all the way through! 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION + GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


and incorporate a protecting or 
heavy bumper stock, top on: « 


